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THOUGHTS FOR THE ADVANCE3IENT OF wa4£N*5 PROJECTS 

Much money has been and will be spent on %#omen*8 projects 
throughout Papua New Guinea. To date, many of these projects 
have since crumbled due to a variety of often ill-conceived 
fundai^ntal errors or tragedies* Staten^nts 4ike **..bt«t 
the project had so much money - how could it h^ive failed? 
What happened?** are often heard in development officer and 
among government personnel. This paper has been written in 
response to the present state of women's development and to 
assist in the upgrading of women's projects and related policy, 
rt attempts to clarify many of the constraints en rural 
women and poses suggestions as to how projects can, through 
better planning, irore effectively serve wcasen and cwraunities 
in general and be stronger, more lasting* The considerations 
listed in tais paper are based on two years of fieldwork 
(1982-1983) in oksasmiin, Hest Sepik and pangia. Southern 
Highlands, during which time the author worked in baking, 
sewing, gardening and literacy projects* 
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For ease of reading and organization the ccMisiderations ar« 
grouped under seven major areaat conception of project 
finances, c^ership, leadership, B^nbership and participation, 
tii«i allocation, and markets. It may be helpful for the 
leaders of projects as well as outsiders such as davelc^v^nt 
personnel, the wean's welfare or project officer, and agen- 
cies lending or giving i^n&y to projects, to at least becGPlne 
aware of the probl^s and considerations listed below. 



CONCEPT OP PIWECT 
Who 

First of all, li^se idea is the oroject? One i^ich is io^ios^ 
on the village women often has poor results because the pec^le 
may be unaware of the "need* for that project, or do not believe 
in it emugh to sacrifice time ami effort for it. It is pre* 
ferable that the project be conceived by the people themselves i 
being a seed they plant and water. True grass-^roots develcHk^ent 
will more likely succeed if this fumlaaiental is considered. 



Location 

Second it helps if the project \is in a good location in relation 
to other factorss nearness to o^rkets, women, and resources 
(water, gardmix^ land etc) • ^he closer it is to the wossen's 
residences the greater ^rticip4tion will be. 



Support ^ ' 

Does the project have the si^^rtl. of the whole consnunity? tt 
is especially is^rtant that men, children, and non^^members be 
supportive. Men still control th^ir wives* movements oikI 
choices to a great extent, so when husbands are not pleased 
they usually do m>t let their wives attend. Also male support 
is crucial because lAen it ccKces to constructing the project's 
buildinds or equipstcmt the men may play a considerable part. 
It is also possible for the projecjts to be vandalised 1^ roving 
ciilldren or rascals wto have littlp respect or interest in what 
the wcmn are doing. Zn Poloko ^llage of Pangia a several 
thousand Kina Cgsmanity Centre MS] built for the youth and 
wc»8en but was later vandalised beyond repair. Ilien the WMmt's 
group had nowhere to go ^nd eeas^ their work. 
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Aim of Project 

What is the aim c^f the project? will it teach purely skills 
and finowledge? or be a caeh-earning enterprise? Improve 
nutrition? Ccmmunity developnmit? if the aim of the project 
is clearly defined the people can set their expectations 
accordingly. In Oksapnin the b^^king project started teaching 
mmen h<^ to bake but when they mastered this the emphasis 
shifted to cash-earning. Because of high d^iand for the bread # 
this shift did not ruin the project. 



If the project primarily teaches # are there enough resources 
that all R^nbers can participate? In sewing classes for 
example this maybe a problem as machines are costly and 
difficult to transport. in our Poloko sewing project ¥e only 
had one machine between ten of us so the wmen eitfiet had to 
patiently take turns on it or sew by hand. Waiting was 
elongated by the fact that they did not know how to use the 
machine and so painstakingly had to be taught on an individual 
basis. Needless to say this daiqiened the woQ»n*s motivation 
.and pointed to the need to work in smaller groups id>ich rotated 
on a daily or weekly basis. 



The aim of the project may influence how resources and materials 
are acquired. If it is a teaching project which will event- 
ually fade into women^s individual enterprises, investmnt in 
comunal land and equip^nt may be unwise. In sy experience 
this has becime an issue as the project needs to nave its cmn ^ 
land and equipment or else risk the difficulties brougtt about 
by personal ownership discussed later in the paper. Whnn 
possible^ sometis^s the best option is for the wcx^n th^aelves 
to give the resources. In the case of j the Poloko gardening 
project the women made raised beds but pen refused to spare the 
bean« peanut seeds and aibica stalks for plantii^ (they wanted 
to sell their seeds) . If this had been made clear froia the 
start f the women might have cancelled ^e project or set their 
expectations differently, and in either cas^their work would 
not have been in vain. The above case alsd^^ints to the 
before-R^ntioned importance of the women themselves wanting or 
needing the project. Of course, if the pr<^Ject does not have 
a definite end or is under the auspices of a woeien's club, it 
is worthwhile to secure land, machines etc* 



Expectations 

Expectations of women x do the womrn expect rewards in cash or 
kind frcHR the project? If. so are these expected to immolate 
(on a daily or weekly basis) or long-term (monthly, yearly, or 
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at the end of an agricultural cycle)? enviously even the 
minimal expectation involves mxme kind of fcwnef it. Are those 
benefits to be enjoyed by imlividuals or the club as a i^ole? 
Are participants willing to work for "nothing" (little or no 
immediate return) 7 C^eperience with teking and swing projects 
has shown that it is better to have rewards on an individual, 
measurable (visible), and itm^iate basis otherwise wmen will 
complain that they are not getting "paid" for their wrk and 
time. This is the cause of a high drop-out rate in projectsi 
the %9omen are disillusioned due to unreal expectations or a 
fault in the project's planning and leave without notice. If 
only the group or club is to benefit this needs to be a clear 
expectation from the start of the project. 



KONEY/F I NANCES 
The Leaders 

It is helpful to have a responsible literate women to look after 
the projcKTt imuiey. A grade-six leaver or s<meone who can do 
basic arithmetic and bookke^ing is preferable as without this 
the project is likely to experience financial troubles that 
could lead to its ruin or be forced to depend on a mission or 
other body for monageswnt. Also If money is not accounted 
for it can be easily stolen or misused. 



Soum of Capital 

Where is initial capital for starting the project going to c«ne 
frcxs (m^Kirs or participants themselves? Or from a develop- 
ment fund from a donor agency or the PMC Government) ? After 
the project has started it is dangerous to use fund i^ney to 
maintain it b^ause this creates inner weakness and dependency* 
It discourages self-sufficiency and when the money finislws 
what will the people do if they've not learned before to si^ 
port the project by other means? Part of this weakness is an 
attitude that villagers may ^dopt such as 'the government will 
give it to us. niey will look after the project. If the 
government doesn't help us then forget it, we can*t do it 
ourselves". This attitude liaits other projects which could 
be undertaken by the people themselves « This gets back to 
the point that people must #ant the project enough to make 
the leap and sacrifice for it. The Poloko Itonwn's Club was 
started by and run on money %diich was given to tNitr govern- 
ment through the Village 0evolopc»nt Centre in Pstforia. Mhen 
the five-year money supply ended, so did the woMn^s village 
projects because the extension worksrs frcxn the VDC stoi^ed 
patrolling to the villages. 
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use of Profit 



• What to do with the project profits i ccmssunallse It? pay 

Individuals? Pay yearly divideikis? Buy more equipo^t 
(re^inveat)? It is advisable mit to uee project mon^ to 
pay menbers or non-sm^rs to work for the project (for 
exan^le if people refuse to nork without ^) . In the past 
when this was tried the work did not get done et the expected 
time and the wney put aside -for wages was exhausted, lie ^ 
could not ask the people to start working for free after they*d 
been getting paid for the saase wrk. In other wrds, money 
G^ts a difticult precedent. If ^ the ^Ksple believe that the 
project Will benefit them sotoehow in the loi^r run, they'll 
usually be willing to work for it without pay. 

For sewing projects^ i^t has worked well is to attach to each 
garment a weaken sews, a fissa 11 producer's profit (20 to 40 toea) 
which she can draw irtm the club account at any tiaie provided 
she has written her naro and what^-garmnt she produced in the 
club book. In this way, rewards are iimediate, visible, ami 
* individualised. 



O^ERSHIP 

Individual or Group Ownership 

Are the project's equipment, land and buildings owned by one 
individual, family or clan, or are these things to be tte 
pri>tfertv participants? (H>viously the two areas of 

owners bxp :an overlap if it is a family or clan project. 



Problems Brought About by Male Ownership 

When it c(»nes to this area «f(»SMfEn usually face a major obstacle; 
they ar« neither the major cash^earners (depends on how 
isolated the coorounity is) nor the root mners of land, trees, 
and buildings. In this situation I have seen women acc^t 
the help of men who have contacts with the government, council, 
or who have access to other funds, or even accept equiix^t 
lent to them and then are at the 8»rcy of the owner. j£#hen 
equipaient is loaned, the owner usually obtains at leasr 
indirect control over the project. In this case ownership 
can be misconstrued as leadership and this can then leiMl to 
serious mismanagement of funds or resource^. In the case of 
Poloko the wosen resorted to seeking the sssistanee from two 
male councillors and the vocational centre to acquire a 
building, land and supplies* After several years, the 
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councillor idu? had "given" land and a house to them became 
*Pa|»" of the project^ using the project's name to pull in 
more money (which the %m^n claim they never saw), and 
controlling the resources and activities of the group. The 
Mxoen finally grew tired of being at ttm mercy of his whims 
and accused him of stealing sonoy that was given to him by 
outside grants. Sos» started to drop out. The 

councillor threatened to take back the house if t)^ mmen 
continued to be •iasy" or otherwise shew a lack of interest. 



It can also be expected that if the resources (especially 
houses and machines) are om%^ by one person the project 
activit^ies will jirohab ly have to bend around the owner's 
schedule. 



Effective Leaders 

Leadership should be emi^h to effectively oversee and help 
all participants so that^hey do not leave out of 
discourages^ t or boredom. 



Respectekl Leaders 

It is helpful that the leader be respected by the group. 
Often this n»ans choosing a leader frcmj a traditionally 
respected family, in additicxi to fulfilling the above 
criteria. The benefit of having an 'as pies' respected 
leadto is that simi will likely follow a more traditional pr 
suitable mode of decision making. Overall, she is likely to 
be B»re sensitive to the particular needs of the women than 
an outsider timild be. ' 



H^ERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 
Status of participants 

Are the majority of the participants married or single? As 
can be seen from the above discussion, this can affect 
participation. If the majority are single there can be 
expected a turnover in mcs&l^rship. T!wi question is can the 
project still sustain itself under this c^iticm? 

I>egree of Exclusiveness 

Is participation in the project exclusive^ meaning is member- 
ship required in order to participate or can participants 
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cofse and go at will? This is iit^rtant because it influencres 
the organization and finances of the club, A steady core 
group, responsible for the maintenance of the project will 
more likely do a better job than people who are allowed to 
participate on an un-^organrzed sporadic basis* 



Clan vs. Mixed Membership 

Are participants drawn along clan l^nes? This is advisable 
to ensure peace among the participants, unless the women show 
interest in obtaining a "mixed** or diverse menl^rship. Many 
rural projects have failed because of internal strife between 
women from different (traditionally) en^y clans or villages. 
In the rural areas these divisions may still be alive and 
important though not imediately visible to the outsider. The 
Poloko Wc«nen*s Club for example was the 'big name' for actually 
two wcKi^n*s groups. The government and Village Ctevelopmnt 
Centre recognized just ONE club, however, and accordingly gave 
n»ney in the nan^ of one club. This money went into one bank 
account. Years later after the club hM cmmbled, when we 
tried to revive it, the women made it clear that they did not 
want to keep working together and that two distinct clubs should 
be fonr^; they claimed they never had gotten along before so 
why change things? The problem res^ined of how to divide the 
money when one group thought it had exclusive rights to that 
money. If the planners *in the beginning had only recognized 
that women's groups are best represented in the form of two 
clubs and projects and thus two accounts, this prc^Ie^ could 
have been avoided. As it was no attention was paid to the 
"mixed" aspect of the m€snbership and this is still causing 
problems today though the two groups have officially split. 



TIKE ALLOCATION 
Subsistence Work of Women 

Won^n spend most of their working hours doing subsistence chores; 
inde^ this is their primary role as wives a reason why many 
projects in the past have been directed exclusively towards 
unniarried girls* By designing the project's schedule (espec'^^ 
ially if project becoi!»s multi-faceted) it is important to 
remember that women's chores demand daily , continual inputs 
of time and labour, unlike a man*s tdiich are usually ev^leted 
in shorter more specific tii^ periods and are often done commun- 
ally. Women should, therefore, not be expected to spare more 
than four to six hours a week in the project. Male migration 
may also influence the aaxsunt of tin^ wo^n spend in non-subsia* 
tence activities. 
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Children 



A major constraint upon a woman's time is a nursing child. 
Children at this stage are too young to play with each other 
very well or for an interval long enough for their smothers 
to concentrate on scmiething else. They need frequent feeding 
and so will interrupt their im>thers, even hit them with sticks 
or stones to get their attention. Unfortunately, because 
breast milk is a basic food for children for at least two 
years, the mother and child cannot be separated for lor^ 
aimunts of time, hence the idea of a nursery is impractical. 
Both the sewing and literacy projects in the West Sepik and 
the 8« wing project in Poloko suffered continually fr<m 
interference from children. A mother %fOuld no sooner get her 
garment on the machine, when her child wuld holler, and thus 
obligate her to come feed him or clean up his excreta. 



Projects Schedules 

It is is^rtant that the project schedule be flexible and not 
conflict with already existing popular village events such as 
religious, meetings and < market days. 



MARKETS 

Demand and Location * 

If the projects is to be supported by items produced and sold 
by the wcmien, it is preferable that there be a demand and the 
market (s) be near or accessible by cheap transport. 



Local Demand 

What is local li^nand? In our: sewing project in Pangia, it was 
discovered that people will only buy machine-sewn clothes 
(hand'^sewn clothes' are not even considered), and the people's 
tastes vary. Even locally machine-sem clothes do not compete 
with the vast quantities of second-hand clothes which are sold 
at the Pangia market. Our baking project too has been 
unsuccessful because people do not like yeast bread as much as 
fried *'flour" (the latter can be e^ten without condiments). 



In Oksapmin, West Sepik the demand for clothes whether machine 
or hand-sewn, and for scones (yeast, br^ad or fried) was 
tremendous. People did not seem to think twice. They were so 
hungry for items which our club produced that we could not keep 
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up vith local demarui. Thi« difference between the tm projects 
reflects their geographic locatipn. Pangia^s road link to 
other major centres makes it very easy to buy ffianufactured 
prcxiucta and to oove back and forth between village and town. 
Because of this people's tastes are more town oriented. In 
Oksapmin, on the other hand, there is no access to the 
outside except by air and villagers who are in training or 
parning caoney elsewhere. The Oksapiain's values are changing 
quickly though, as more people are leaving the 8ul>*district, 
and are bringing back sewing machines r new ideas and tastes. 

i 

CONCLUSION 

It is hoped that the above insights and suggestions ^y. be 
helpful to those people interested in visiting, checking upon, 
aiding or starting rural women's projects. A wraen's project 
which succeeds can benefit the ^rtiole c(»aaninity by setting a 
good example and perhaps in raising the standards of family 
living and health. tlc»8€m have for centuries t>een and still 
are the primary nurturers of the family and producers, and 
so it is time their aspirations and projects be seen as the 
key to true grass-'roots development and ccHsmunity advancexsent. 




Another article Mxih Zooka at proffKm far ixmm^ thlm time in m 
imiuatrial setting^ uos isrittm Ypm ^A*4im fim Korea. It 
waff pr99mt^ at tlie. PFF's S^gmmrcouree in and kig^tighta Mm 
of ^ prcAUm faaed ifmmg t^amgn uh? ccmc finm rural areas to 
»rk in tfts n^lffindmtrialii^ seoton^ of KorecM and fm atiult 
&iueatian program eon msat 0iair RMds. Inolwktd balM are extraatm 
froa ^aa foon'a pt^r, 

ADULT EIHICATIOH ?mm FOR t^RKIt^ 
Wm IH mi IffiHKTRIAL AREA* 

yoon Bok'^Nam 



STAtlBMENT 01* PRraUSN 




The recent progress in Korea xs characterised by industralisation 
which requires accumulation of capital developawnt of techno* 
logical skills and utilization of labor force. 

Especially, in the field of textile and electronic industries\ 
women constitute the main labor force for a cc»ii»aratively cheap 
wages. The model area of this project is gumi Industrial Estate 
located in this University's asternal service regicm, Miich is \ 
now a good exas^le of a rapidly growing area of textile and ^ 
electronic industries in Korea. 



Kumi was a «8all town of 24,000 population in 1972 whicA served 
as local center for ^mnerce and transport for the surrounding 
rural areas because of it's location along the railroad. Row* 
ever, 1973 this town has expanded its population and residential 
and cc^msercial areas after the government started to develop 
a new Industrial Ccm^lex of textile and electronic products. 
The town of Kumi finally tecame an Industrial Complex type of 
city absorbing the surrounding industrial areas and ,villages« 

. * * • 

Of courser this increase of pofxilatim is mainly due to the 
influx of migrant workers and to the inflow of pcq;»uiation from* 
other occupations and service institutions because of the rapid 
growth of iixiuatrial facilities in this area. 



• This program has been conducted by the Institute for Omminity 
Education, Keimyung University under the directorship of Professor 
Jong-Gon Hwang, 

Miss yoon Bok-^asn was Program Coordinator of the Institute for 
CcxoRunity Education, Keisv^ University, Rore«i.. 



, Konever, an mag in? fact ia that mmn workers constitute cBore 
than 70 peromt of all workers in this area and the number of 
working woiron continues to increastas the time gt^s on* 



According to the statistics of 1976, there were 18,000 wo»en 
workers (70%) out of 25,000 total mtployees. Homver, this 
number has increased to 35,000 imsen :Workers (71, 4«) out of 
49,000 total enqployees in J.97B. tUmt of these womm ore un«- 
married and from rural are^s and case here to earn imney for 
supporting their family or ^for preparing for their future 
marriage and family* \ ' 



But the ro<^ and board facilities of their plants cannot 
accosmiodate all of th^, and^ programs for their leisure time 
are very poor. Thus many working wcmmn of marriageable age, 
especially those who are living scattered around the unorganised 
communities outside the factory dormitories, have been facing 
many kinds of personal problems iriiicA require a certain kind of 
counselling and educational prograib* 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

Therefore, the opening of this kind of program for adult education 
and counselling are vitally significant for the working wt^en 
kmcause it will enable them to adapt more efficiently to their 
social and occupational environiMnt , to improve their citizenship 
attributes, and to plan and prepare for a better future family 
life* 

The objectives pjf this project ares 

* to identify status and problem of working wnoen 
in Kumi area, 

* to develop models for education and counselling 
programs for the wox^ing womn with special ^^asis 
on h\man relations, citizenship, marriage, and future 
family planning. ^ 

* to develop materials and techniques for education ami 
counselling for the workii^ women^ 

* to develop leadership in education and counselling 
for local industrial and adult education leaders. 
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NATURE OF THE PSOJBCT 

This project was originally designed for working «.umen in the 
area. However, the results of thfi interviews for preliminary 
«rIH„f "^'^^^ indicate the necessity of adult educStioiTp^-^ 
gram for nale employee 's wives who are also potential wtsien 
rofnf'f«,^"'"^f^'^ researcher decided to open 

Sr f"I-tJJe^Juf'^' " «n either part-tiS 

■ "^'^ S»artii:ipatory research program of 
adult education and counselUn? irtiich is divided into four 
partst 

• preliminary survey, 

* curriculum construction and preparation of ' 
materials, 

program implementations, and 
evaluation. ^ 

SORVEY 

HIm f®^**Sf* of field observation, interview, documentary analysis, 

^""^^ employed for the preliminary 

^^S^ i? understand the general conditions and probl^ 

cx^nfronting the working wcao»n. r*^*™^ 

1. Quest idnnaire 

?n#i*^?IIf "4?*^*f^ »utvey administered to 900 working w^n and 
212 TiHit^J'^?"^ employees, 788 (87,61) of the fSrmet and 
272 (90f7i} of the latter respmded. 

Questionnaires for the working women are designed to gather the 
following information and problems t * 

Family backgrounds of the working women 
Pr^lems related to their human relations 
Probl«ns related to their occuoaticmal and 

social life ^ ^ 

Leisure time activities \ 
InterMte in or aspirations for further \ 
edi^ation \ 
Expectation and plans for future ocHnipation \ 
Plana ^or future msrriage and f^ily lifoa \ 



\ 

\ 
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Hovever* the focua of the quMtionnairoi for the tousewives 
wdB placed on the following problem ereas 

Sense of belonging to the cwnmunity 
Social cx»ntact8 with neighbeurs 
Houseviveif* role in the family 
Status and activitiea of leisure time 
Interests in or ar.pirations for continuing 
education* 



Most' it^ns of the questionnaire were analysed for percentile 
distribution except for several correlation analyses which 
seemed to be statistically significant* 



2. Interviews 

In order to identify the necessity and prc^lese of organizing 
adult education programs, tvrenty cossminity leaderst ten church 
leaders* and twenty municipal and industrial leaders, were 
interviewed. These interviews have neither been systematically 
carried out, nor statistically analysed* l^ey were valuable, 
ho%rever« for a proper under staiuling of the salient features and 
problems of the coaminity and also for gathering uaefi^ inform* 
ation for organizing prograstf for working women and housewives 
in the newly forming community* 



3. Collection of Materials and Data 

The research staff tried to collect as many documents as «#ere 
available, such as archives and historical documents, city 
planning documentn of ^housing and resicSence, and olbher statistics 
and mapSf etc. 



These materials have been analyzed in order to understand the 
general picture and problems of industrial and urban develop- 
ment in that area. 



riN&IKCS OF THE SURVEY » 

Kumi is one of the rapidly growing industrial areas in which 
the population has ju^>ed from 24,000 in 1972 to 89,000 in 1978* 
The industries in this area had also expanded fnsm 78 factories 
with 7,000 workers in 1972 to 210 factories with S9,000 workers 
in 1978, 
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one of the notable ^^oni^na, along with industrialisation in 
. that area, is that of the total number of osployees in 1978 
the proportion of fmmle wrkerm (62lt24,000} is higher than 
that of the iMle {3aitl5,000) . mmt of the i«wen workers <90t} 
migrated from other rural areas and local tcrnnm other than 
Kumi and about 27 percent of the wmen workers are under 
eighteen. 



Surprisingly enough* 68,5 percent of the women workers are 
middle school (junior high e^ool) graduates, while 24 percent 
are graduates of senior high school or above. 



C^ly one-third of the women employees have accommodation for 
living in the factory dormitories, while the rest are scat- 
tered around in not well*organised ci^uniti of the Risai 
town, except foC^en percent who are living %^th their families. 



The salaries range fr«n. 30,000 won (USSSO) to 120,000 won 
('iS$240} working eight hours a day for sin days a %#eek, Accord* 
iiig to the results of a survey, three-fourths of the women 
workers are reported to have saving accounts b^r other kinds of 
inv«:,tment8 ranging frtm $40 and TOre (65*81) to 510 (16. St) a 
month* 



Concerning the problems fac^ in every day life, 31 percent 
of the respondents Indicated their pjr^l^is related to human 
relations in the family and factory, i^ile for 25 percent 
finding a spouse and preparation of marriage was their concern. 
Of the others, .each 10 percent, was concerned with goifig to an 
upper*grade school and in solving the economic difficulties 
of their families. 



However, they were much interested in their future marriage aikl 
family life, the reason for which i»iny young women have come 
to work at the factories, i,e., to Save t^ney. I^ree^fourths 
of the respondents accept the fK>tion that a wcmian can choose 
her own spouse by her own will, except for 15 percent who eweet 
their parents to choose their spouse for marriag^, 1lH>U9h tne 
won»n workers have rather progressive views on the type of 
marriage, they are tolerant about the traditional role of women 
in the family, 

concerning the family size and structure, about 42 percent 
of the respondents prefer to have three or more children and 
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about 70 percent are positive about living with their huebanc** 
parents after marriage, vhich ia a traditional i#ay of family 
life in Korea* Concrerning a job after nuirriage, mm than half 
of the respondents want to quit vprk at the tiw of marriage, 
IS percent want to maintain their job until having the fir8t\ 
baby, and only 17 pc^arcent wish to continij» work or 11 percent 
to return to the job when their children are grown up. 



The majority (85%) of the women atrongly expressed their posit- 
ive opinion on wmen*s participation in political and social 
life* 



In ccmclusion, there has been an increasing nunter of w»aen 
workers onning into textile and electronic factories like those 
in Kmi. The wcnron workers who com monthly fron rural areas 
of other local towns are having difficulties with personal 
problems of residence, human relations, and poverty, etc. 



While some of them have aspirations for going to upper^grade 
schools, most of them are interested in future marriage and 
family life. 



There is an urgent need for further education and counselling 
progc^ms to help them utilize their leisure tim, solve their 
problems which confront them in every day life, and prepare 
them for their future marriage and family life. 



Therefore, the progrms should be concentrated on the subjects 
related to human relations, marriage and family, as well as 
citisenahip and liberal studies. ' I 

This pilot project should encourage and help Ic^al agencies 
and resourcea to initiate their own long rai^ and continuing 
programs for wcmien workers in that area* « 

Besides lectures and discussions # practical work and group 
activities were encouraged in waall groups* Were were "sing-f 
along" hours during the regular programs and a oneway visits* 
tion to Daegu which inclmM visits to Keimyung University 
and sightseeing around Oaegu City. 
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An organised counselling program had not yet been launched at 
the beginning of the first session. However, infonul counsel* 
ling aervice given by the research staff and lecturers on a vol* 
untary and casual basis had been offered to the participants. 



According to the survey results, most of the respondents 
expected lectures given by well-^known university professors 
rather thsn discussions and group activities led by local leaders 
and resource persons. Therefore, nineteen lecturers and 
discussion leaders were invited exclusively from Daegu, e8{»ec-* 
ially from Reimyung University, Kyung*Pook National Oniveraity 
and- Dong-San HMpital in Daegu. Since Ktn&i is located fifty ' 
miles away from Daegu, it was not easy to bring lecturers there 
because of the high expense of transportation and the loss of 
time. 



The first session of the program was finished on the 14th of 
July with a closing cerssony ^Amn 148 participants (90 percent 
of original af^licants) received certificates from the President 
of Keimyung University. 



EVALUATION 

At the end of first seseim which lasted until July 14, there 
was a si^le questionnaire distribute to the participants 
asking th«B for their evaluation of the program. 



During the latter part of July, the ataff m^bers had an avalu* 
a tion workshop for tihe revision and further inpl«mtation of 
the ppngram. ' ^ 

« Draand for cmtinuing education for women in this 
area ia very «troi^. For axaa^la at Catholic Centre 
for forking ^oemm, the capacity for a class ia about 
50. However, there were so many applicants that 
60 applieants were accepted within three days,- 



^ The feci lit iea o^ both caters are not ideally 
suit^le for thm progrmsa. ^ Catholic Canter 
haa facilitla^ in an t^taira room situated m m 
noisy dowmtoim etreet. The Keusmmg Bl«rtc«iic 
Factory haa a big auditorium, but it is not euit^ 
able for mail group diecuseione and gro^ eotivities* 
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The participants f«It that th« length of the 
program was too short. They want a longer period 
of time for the prograia and additional service* 



* The means of transportation is the aiost ii^rtant 
matter in carrying out this kind of program. 
. It is very difficult foE Institute for Coomnity 

Education (ICE) to ask university lecturers «rho 
M/^ ^ ' ^^'^y ^® ordinary bus to go to Kumi. 

«- 

Lecture fees should be increased from $10 (US) to 
? * . ^ $15 per hour because they spend tm or three 
hours enrouto* 



STARTING Tlii. SECOND SESSION 

The second session started on August 30 at the KuidI Catholic 
Center for Working Women. This session opened with two classes; 
one for working women and the other for wives of male employees 
in that aro&m 



Originally housewives were not included in the plan Cor this 
project; however « the results of the interviews indicated that 
there was a great demand for adult education by housewives 
of male employees who are in fact potential en^loyees in that 
area. Because they have migrated from other areas and because 
they have incrcaf ing leisure time at hCHnef wives of male 
employees desperately need some kind of social activities which 
will help them adjust to their new environment and give them 
an opportunity for self-realisation, and which will give them 
nc3W knowledge and skills in child rearing, home-making, etc. 



]Fpt the employees of Keumsung Factory, a counselling program 
has been started at the women's dormitory. Two of the ICE staff 
are scheduled to visit the Keumsung Factory dormitory and give 
a one^hour lecture followed by recreation; then there is a one- 
and-one-half hour individual and group counselling to «^ich 
specialists from Daegu are occasionally invited* 



The contents of the course subjects are similar to the previous 
ones except some additional programs in cooking and dress- 
making and one occasional lecture on special topics for which 
local leaders such as the city mayor and polioschief are invited. 



ERJC 
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The Second Session of the proji^ started vith a we^end 
program for the former and present participants on a volunt-* 
ary basis. Hie pn^ram is conducted in the girls* donsitory 
of Keui^ung Factory which is sore c^fortable and convenient 
than the regular ciassrocm in the administration building of 
the factory where the program of the first session was 
conducted. 



The program incltules a one*hour lecture, discussion, and 
recreation followed individual and group counselling. 
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Z^* f^tcam^ in (Ms jpsptfi*ji looks at wst^ds id^fi t iftoattoH flKBH 
an aoadmic point of vi^ for a i^ido nrnga of a^lt dteation 
progrcsmeff* He yoinm to the diffi^ltiea in finding out k^t 
indii^duata and tiea ntmd and/or txfftt to Uam and aon^ 

ing theaa vith inatitutional (Bid othav external r€^irmmt9* 



NEEDS IDENTIFICATION: 
THt GATEWAY TO SUCCESS IN AWJLT EDUCATI(M« 



Dofflinic N. Mutava* 



i^rrnoDucTiON 

The fast growing body of literature of adult education cmtains 
many references to the meeting of the needs of the participants, 
Lindman for exaasplet argues that in adult educatira tte 
curriculum must altiays he built around the students needs and 
interests. Nsver- the* less, though over the years adult educators 
have always stressed the see ting of needs of participants as a 
cardinal principle of adult education and sporadically efforts 
have been made to bring information or fcnoi^I^ge or skills or 
processes to bear upon the needs of participants, the discrepancy 
between theory and practice is still, rctlstlvely, vide* Bieedless 
to point out that the iichievemnts of adult education in meeting 
participants needs should not be confused with its theoretical 
framework* While the theory of adult educatlm to s^et 

students needs is sound its iflsplementation has left much to be 
desired. 



On the other hand to build a prograraie of adult education on the 
real needs of participants requires some informtion which 
indicates ^at those needs are. But despite the increase in the 
number of books and articles about needs identification, one of 
the main reasons for the existing gap between intmtion and 
achiev^i^nt is evidently attributable to the failure of most 
adult educators to identify accurately the needs of participants. 
This failure stems, to large estent# frm lack of knowledge and 
skills, on the part of adult educators relating to tte^. actual 
techniques of determining participants needs. Sisilar argument 
was also advanced by Kes^er after ooiMSucting a survey of 

more than five hundred adult sducatim agsncie* came to ^the con- 
clusion that, "how to identify the needs and interests of adult 
learnerti is a perennial problCT faced by i^st adult educators.** 

'*br, bomlnic M. Hutava is a Lecturer in Adult ^ucation st the 
University of zanbie, Departnent of Adult Education. 
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This paper, therefore, discusses briefly the pxt^leiB of 
identifying imlividuals and cooBsunity need and analyses some 
scientific touls and instr^ents which could be effectively 
utilized to ii!.<i.itify such needs accurately. 

The need for needs identification 

To learn to identify the needs of adults accurately is to 
bring relevance a step closer to reality in adult education* 
As a matter of fact, although relevance has always been 
anticipated as the ccjiraon thread of adult education in its 
various fonss, at present it is the magic word of the mcmnt. 
And «^at can he nK>re relevant than the developeent of an 
educational programsse for the specific purpose of meeting 
adults needs! Thus identification of needs of participants 
is the key to relevance. 



Historically, the focus of adult education was on the 
individual and his needs. Consequently the study of how to 
identify and deterraine needs was essentially related to 
individuals. Bowver, in a tiise of social crisis and 
community tension the solution of prc4>lo9s by the piece-meal 
method of individual achievexoent no longer suffices. And 
again as Miller, ^ rightly points out, personal needs do ^ not 
operate in a vacuumi they are shaped, conditioned ai^ 
channelled by the social, structures ai^ forces of human 
society in which each individual is born* In any evei^t the 
path slKKild not be one of abandoning the individual or of 
substituting eomninity needs for individual needs because the 
needs of the individual will re^aain ami must be met. Rathesf 
«^at all adult ^ucators need to do is to consider seriously 
ami ^ually the' needs of each ccmunity where the progrsmw 
is taking place and those of the individuals idio are going to 
participate in such programmes. This ou^t and should bs the 
very first step in the planning of any ediK^ational programme 
for adults. 



Unfortunately one finds that the general literature of adult 
education does not say as much about ways of detenniaing 
community needs as it says about the detormination of training 
needs of individuals, in suc^ a situation, ttersfore, adult 
educators are eom^ll^ to seek help fr<»D the literature of 
related disciplines and My other field concerned with the 
cc^munity and with human growth and development. 



On the other hand tte static nature of many adult education 
programmes, particularly their failure to probe to determine 
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educational needs tfhich eveotttally could belief it the entire 
cotomunity and not only a group of individuals* ia another 
misconception which adult educators should strive to abolish* 
Paradoxially instead of cijianging this static nature of adult 
education prograca^s the tendency se^as to be to continue 
offering what others have found to be successful. This is, 
of coursef rather unfortunate because different cosKunities 
have different educational necnSs. 



Although lack of skilled manpowr to seek out needs within the 
c(»smunity is a signi«.icant fact which should not be underrate, 
what adult educators should realize is that they can actually 
increase inrolment and chances of success by learning more 
about the real needs of the community, tmd by basing adult 
educational programmes on such needs* To this effect, 
therefore, identif icatimi of educational needs, of both the 
community as a id>ole and of the individual in particular, 
dhould always be its first priority and should lead ultiMtely 
to the identification of educational needs i^ich exist within 
the total probl€9Ti area. 



The question of who actually determines the needs is a crucial 
one, especially, if one takes into consideration the fact that 
in most countries much of the tension in the relationship 
between educational establishment and the ccxnmunity is due to 
disagreempnts over who determines the ne€»ls* Where the 
unfortunate situation does exist that the educator determines 
the necrds of participants and plans sducatiohal program^s 
without involving or consulting th^« the rate of non- 
respondents is seemingly high. Then the voluntary nature of 
participation in adult education leaves the ultimate decision 
with the adult to determine iriiether I^/she cmrols or stays 
away which means in the final analysis it is always the adult 
who makes the judgement about his own need and what will 
satisfy that needr hence the need for needs identification* 



Sources of needs 

4 

According to Malcolm Knowles, there are three main sources of 
needs and interests that should be given due consideration 
when planning any educational programme for adults. Ttese 
include^ the needs of the individual to be served by the 
programme; those of the sponsoring organisation or 
institution! and those of the ccxsmunity or society as a whole. 



i 

» 
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Needs of Individua 



Clues as to what the needs and interests of individuals are 
can be crt>tained frcnn several aourcesi individuals themselves, 
people in helping professions and j^sitions, mass media or 
even from professional literature. 



Individuals 

Assuming that most individusls are clearly aware of some of 
their needs, information concerning such needs can be 
obtained frcra th«» through personal interviews, group 
discussions or even through questionnaires. 



Projective and sentence cmqpleticHfi questionnaires are very 
sis^le, but effective, i^ans of getting more reliable clues 
concerning individual needs « 



In projective questionnaires individuals are requested to 
project theimg^lves into some situation and tell hew they feel 
or would behave. For example rural women might be asked t 
If you were to attend a Homecraft course which topics do you 
wish should be given priority? Or if you were in charge of 
organising educational prograisses for hooseWives^ which 
tc^ics wcHild you definitely include in your programs? It is 
very i^iortant th4it questionnaires of this type be ammymous 
snd that individual responses be treated confidential ly« 



The sentence canpletion questionnaire, on the other hand, gets 
more-or-less the same quality of information by asking 
Individuals to cc^lete sentences with such beginnings as the 
followingi- 

- As peaslnt farmer I wish I knew how to 

- As a housewife I wish I would be able to 

etc, etc* 



The content of the completed sentences can be coded according 
to categories of needs in the same way as the projective 
questionnaires. 
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Fras pec^le in helpii^ prof^asions 

Vitdl information regarding the needs of individuals can often 
be obtained from people in the c-ca^unity, to ii^f^ individuals 
bring their problems, through interviews, discussions or 
direct questionnaires. These include social workers* 
ministers and priests, ward chaim^n, cosmsunity development 
workers* public health hurses, politicians, trade union 
officers, lawyers, teachers, etc, etc. By virtue of their 
profession such people have access to information about 
individual needs which very few others have. 



From mass media * 

Editors of newspapers and leading journals and tsagazines as 
well as producers of TV and radio prograiGRea are professionally 
trained to be sensitive to pressure points in the personal 
lives of the population they serve- Aiult edumtors, 
therefore* can pick up clws regarding trei^s in the changing 
patterns of individual needs by analyzing the the^s being 
given prc^inence in the inass media. 



From professional literature 

Professional journals and other literature in the field of 
adult education and other related disciplines like psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, political sciences, social work, etc, 
etc, usually carry articles that yield insights into deeper 
educational needs of adults. 



Needs of organizations 

Most adult education progransoes do take place under the ^ 
auspices of institutions. As living organises these 
institutions have needs too which need to be identified and 
given due consideration when planning educational programes 
for adults. As a matter of fact the needs of ^uch 
organizations, which normlly oaploy not only tssoBt adult 
educators but also soioe of the participants , seem to have great 
implications on the needs of individuals and those of the 
COTsnunity as a whole. 



In terms of Maslow's needs hierarchy an organization has need 
for survival, for safety, for belonging, for esteem and for 
self-actualization. An institution/organization is entirely 
dependent upon its personnel to satisfy these needs mnd have 
a vested interest in their possessing the coa^tencies to do 
so. 
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Information concerning the needs of an organisuition/ 
Institution can be obtained irom staff officials, employees 
or other institutions which work together. Specific nethods 
of getting such information include » interviews, (juestionn- 
aires, teats, group problan analysis, records and reports and 
job analysis. 



Needs of the ccmanunity 

Apart from individual and organizational needs there are also 
^T.S^^'^Z^ coaaaunity pressures. Identification 

Of cosnunity needs requires, asrang other things, a detailed 
study of the coRBDunity including its background econooic 
i »t»^«cture, institutional structure etc, etc. 

2^,£f*2^^^-5S^ according to Blackwell 5 clues concerning 
coaaaunity needs can be obtained from analysing the followina 
mter-related dimensions of the omnunityt- 

Ttie population base 

It is self-evident that if one Is to understand the 
ccwBBunity effectively one needs to know sooething about 
™?^"J^"T Jh-t makes it up. Who are the 

people! Hreir demographic ccnaposition, educational level 
occupation pattern, etc, etc. 

The institutional structure of the comunity 

OMaplex veb of organized social relationships 
jmich people have created in order to help thsewelves 
better meet their needs. Coanon institutions from wiiich 
one can acqifire clues {wrtainii^ to the needs of the 
cwHBunity include the family, various agencies, business 

5^?!,*?*'/"'*"!''^' organiMtians and any other 

special interest groups. .pT...^ 

The value systOBS 

The value syst^ of the people enco^Mwses thd things 
h?iS\!**^ value or hold dear, all those things which ara 
high on their priority rating in the oowminity. These 
include such qualities likei neighbourlinsss, hospitality, 
attitudes toward education, change, etc, etc. 
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mfortnal social relationship 



The pattern of the network of intern-personal relationships 
is extren^ly iisportant in revealing needs of a ccmiunity. 
This is different from the organised institutional 
structure. Informal leaders «1ia help to mould opinion in 
cc»mnunitieB operate within this framework. This does not, 
however, imply that one should not consult all those 
individuals behind the scenes who actually pull the strings 
that makes things happen or who can block things tram 
happening in c<H»nunities (the po%tfer structure of the 
community) • 



The most popular or fnost comnionly used method of determining 
community needs appears to be the survey or (^11. Other n^ans 
which are equally effective include ccnomunity study, use of 
advisory committees, consultation with leaders or with the 
power structure or interviews within the target audience. 
Presumably the probl^-'solving group is also an effective 
method because it directly relates the determination of the 
need to the ultimate solution of the problem* By means of 
checklists or placing suggestion or question boxes in 
strateqic areas where adults meet as well as carrying out 
informal conversations with potential participants one can 
qather Important information concerning the needs of a 
cc^omunity • 



Hand, identifies four simple but practical approa^ches to the 
stuily of community needs; the social welfare approach ^ich 
encompasses the analysis of agencies, institutions and 
services; the study of the community as a social unit; the 
ecological approach which includes the spatial dnd temporal 
relations of people; and the use of the study itself as an 
educational process leading to social actions. 



Conclusion 

Various techniques of identifying or/and determining educat- 
ional needs of individuals, institutions/organizations and 
communities have been mentioned and described. Apparently 
there is no right or wrong needs identification but it is the 
inappropriate selection of needs which is at the root of the 
failure of many adult education |!^rog rallies. In other «^rds 
the use of appropriate needs identification tools# techniques 
and strategies to identify the appropriate needs can greatly 
improve the success of adult education prografsws. ^ 
Unfortunately still a qredt number of adult educators act on 
assumptions about ^fhat people would be interested in rather 
than finding out from them their real needs ari interests* 
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The very act of asking individuals to state their interests 
and needs involves them directly in the prograzsx» planning 
process, give^ them a sense of influencing decisions that 
affect them and isakes thm feel a part of mutual under-* 
standing. From this point of view it is often argued that 
good programme prmbtion starts with involving potential 
participants in articulating their neMa and interests. In 
other words in adult education the starting point is always 
the adult *s interests and needs. In fact the whole concept 
of needs identification is cmtirely conceived on the 
conviction that in planning any progranano one should first 
of all identify perceived ndeds*of participants, analyse 
these needs* decide on their priority and then design 
programmes to meet the needs. 



Many adult educators and luany adult education agencies use 
th^ techniques described earlier to Identify the needs of 
individuals, organiisations and ccmiunities^. However, heed 
should be taken %Hien interpreting surveys, interviews, ,. 
questionnaires, tests c^servations, discussion, etc. One 
must always bear in mind that an opinion ekpressed on a 
questionnaire interview, etc, is only an opinion expressed 
at one point in time. It is not necessarily a cc^omitment oh 
the part of the respondent to act in certain way or to suf^rt 
a certain issue when and if it ^oaas to his attention again. 
ConsequemtIy« in interpreting the significance of anowera on 
a questionnaire or cosmnunity survey it is. usually wise to 
discount the oKtent of favourability expressed on certain 
kinds of issues. 
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This article is by a member of the ettaff of the Dtrektarat 
Pendidikan fiaayai*akat (Department of Community Edu<*af ion) ^ 
formerly known aa PEmAS hut noo (^^illed DIKMAS. A^PBAE hr>B 
been involved in the Learning Fund Programme sinrre ita 
inecptiun in 1979 and has provided funds for pilot atudiea 
0hi£*h» if eHor'eBeful, eould be impleme^nted in ite larger 
yorld Bank funded pro,jec*t, Thiff has been undertaken undet* the 
Bi4Peau*0 ""Tdo Country Profjraf^'*. yhiah aleo involDee Thailand^ 
md ia funded by a ^rant from the Deutsnher Volkshoaifhul 
Vtrband (DVV). The Learning Fund Programme i9 being 
(^ontinuoualy evaluated and at^oeral publirfatione have been 
pradu^ed^ mainly (*aee atudiea of individual learning funds* 
These are valuable aide for people yiohing to set up learning 
funda and for thoae rcepanBible for overseeing them^ 



STUDY AfWLYSIS OF Tl€ LEARNING FIMD i 



By Uaberto Slht^idlylng 
Olrefctorat Pendldlkan 
Nasyaralcatt 
Indonesia 



IKTROWCTION 

When PENHM (nov called DIKNAS) Introduced the lacvm 
Generating Learning GroHp (IGLG) as a Learning Fund Pro^rass^ 
In 1979, the asiount provided for each group was ftp. 100,000.* 
It soon becsM ai^arent that it was far froa adequat6# hence 
an increase to 150,000 per group* 

Since then there has been a stead^^ Increase of demand for 
learning funds. In terms of learrilng groups' and the nissber 
of participants, the programme has so far been successful* 
The increased d^iands were due to the fact that pec^le felt 
to have accrued direct and tangible benefits from it by way 
of increased income and improved standard of livii^^. 



Before coi^lttlRg itself to a full scale learning fund 
prc^ramme, PSMAS eet up a number of^ilot grouj^ «t different 
amunts of leamin? funds, i.e. Bp. 1,000,000 and np. 2,000,000 
The purpose of the pilot projects was to build "a model for 
develtq^nt of bigger funded, learning groups*. 



* At current exchange rates Rp. 1,000 « $US 1. 



r 
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Ill ttii» context, conducted caM studio* of 130 *«malX 

funded* and 5 * larger funded* leaminf groui^, Ttie etudiee 
have reveal<»l atrengtba and mikMsees of these frmips, ai^ 
thair respective prosfMict for further developaent to be used 
for future planning, r 



The Goals of the Licarning Fund Programme 

* To help realise articles 33 fwint 1, 31 « 27 point 2 of the 
1945 Constitution! 

* TO provide learning opportunity to those irtib never went to 
school, drop outSf une8f»loyed« and others wishing to learn 
how to earn a livingi 

* To help coanunity members pursw knowledge, attitude, and 
skills pertinent to incone generating or earning activity i 

* To help c<»ssunity members increase their inccm level to 
enable them pay for their own learning activities. 



The Purpose of the Study 

The ca9e studies try to probe the process of i^l^^ntation 
and identify the problen^. For that purpose, tto stiriies willj 

* Assess the extent to which the ispl^&entation of the 

Learning Fun Prograsime has been effected, and the iiopact ' 
on the learners and the ccnminity. 



Kore specifically, the objectives ares 

* To measure the increase of knowledge, attitude and skills 
of learnersi 

* To identify methods of utilizing the funds; 

* To assess the in^ct of the prograasie on participants of 
' the Learning Fund Programme; 

* To suggest further developisent of the Learning Fund 

Pri>grai^iie« ■ 



Th«» Scope of the Study 

It was expected that the case studies would be undertaken in 
the seven project provinces where the Learning Fund Programs 
is being operationalized. Until 1982, the prograssMS mre 




being isqplesented in 7 provincfMi, 148 kabupatens, 1880 
hecamtsns, and 29,634 villages with a total of J0S4 IGt^s« 
Tims, personnel and financial constraints prevented Pi^ilias 
irtm undertaking full scale studies of all iMrning grou]^. 
The studies, therefore, were limited to a sasyie of IQL/Gu 
trfiich will provide a general picture of the progrsMM. 

Sampling 

Considering the resources at hand, a sanqpl^ of 24 XOLGs was 
taken frm each of the seven provinces, 18 were to be the 
ones considered 'successful*, ainl 6 tftich were categorised 
as *less successful V 

The criteria for sampling were as followsi 



Sample must represent the ZGLOs in the region; 



Sample must have been active for a period between 5 to 
36 ninths, preferably learning groups which have been in 
existence for 12 aOnths during 1979/1983| 

The ' successful ' groups for sas^la must meet the following 
conditionsx 

^ Have on-^ing activity 

- Save exhibited soee gains in learning ami production 
Recipient of P^rmmu learnii^ fund, 

Ttra *less successful* groups must meet the following 
conditions f 

Save been inactive 

- Have used up the fund 
* Recipient of Penoas learning fund. 

Selection of Sample / 

a randon sailing technique \mm used to detenaine the grpups 
for study* Any seeting the aboiM criteria h^ the sasi^ 
chance to be picked as s mmsple. . j 
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The number of IGUUi durin? 1979/1981 1|752. k Ms^le of 
101 yield Un average of It IGLGa in the category of 
"eucceeeful groups* and 6 IGLG« in the category of "less 
eucceseful groups* from each provincre. 



No sampling was done for IGLGs vith larger funding (flp 
I million and Rp 2 million) since they vere pilot groufMi and 
numbered only five* For a distribution of XGLGSf see 
Table 1 belowi 

Table 1 
Distribution of XGtGe 



Province number of ICLGe 



1979/19S0 19S0/1981 

North Sumatera 68' 136 

DKX Jakarta 20 40 

West Java 96 192 

Central Java 160 320 
(incl, YogyaJiarta} 

East Java 148 296 

South Sulawesi 92 184 

584 1168 ^ 



Sources of Data 

Sources of data to be generated through questionnaire and 
interview schedule incli^s 

- participants of the prograssae (XGLG min^iere) 

- c^nmunity leaders* 

For a breakdown of sasiple study by province and kabupaten, see 
Table 2. 
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Xnstruioents for study 



XnstruB^ts for collecting quantitative and qualitative 
infor^tion tiere designed in a sinqple format to facilitate 
usage and data analyses. 



Table 2 

Distribution of Senile XGLGs By Province 



XCauSi fMpondsnts 
^'^^^'^ ^ -Suaoenful'lasasiiaasss^ 



SaB^ Artual 8n|ite Aecual tte9et hsbskl ttegat Actual 



Mwtli Sub. 


7 


18 


18 


18 


6 


2 


90 


90 


_la4. 


24 


OKI Jeiaata 


5 


23 


18 


23 


6 


4 


90 


US 


24 


24 


mat Jsva 






18 




6 


9 


90 




24 


9 


Ceitr,]^ Jsva 11 


18 


18 


18 


6 


7 


90 


90 


24 


24 


EMt Jkvs 


7 


16 


IS 


16 


6 


9 


90 


80 




24 


SO.SUlflMSi 


9 


23 


23 


2S 


6 


7 


90 


125 


24 ' 


24 


YtagyakBta 






18 




< 








24 




7 


39 


298 


129 


100 


42 


38 


<530 




132 





ifCTTESt Saimle of 'successful XGLGs from West Java at tHe time 
of data analysis Mrs not yet awilable. mm from Yooyakarta 
i«sre not available. i 



Data ColleeticMi 

Data Mlleetlm lias emduetiM ae a trainii^ |e«eroiM in the 
respective proirincfs and wfM asei«»d to.tM Bale! Pmrnac 
staff. TiNi nktlonfil staff^of mm l^l^Jin dMlaning the 
ease ettidy« develc#iiig tM imtmmta end Asta enalyMe. 
Sampling ai^ date telU»tti«t tfere ^m$^im4 mt by tiie Ealai 
Peimas staff vith aseistmce frosi lc»eal IxrP *«»ene'. 

4 
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Major problems 
• 

PartlcipAnt* of the Learning Fund Pro9ra«i0 began to feel and 
see the benefits of the progrms^ in terms of Lsproved 
knowledge, attitude and skills pertinent to the learner's o«m 
source of incosse to the extent that there was a laarked 
increase in his/her earning capacity. The result has been 
that the demand for learning funds is greatly increased, in 
addition, there is also an increased d^iid for larger funds 
than Pp. ISOtOOO currently awarded to each learning group, 
to meet the need of specific type of earning activity. To 
date the range is ftxm Rp. 150.000 to Rp. 2 million. 



^ f^f?^ weakest points, because of lack 

wfx P*^^ learners ami fierce crapetitlon from 

established business enterprises. The probl»i was clearly 
revealed in this study that 30 out of 130 IGl^Cs failed 
because of poor marketing. 



Th^re has been a critical shortage of learning resources 
especially those who are serving as tutors in the learninq 
groups* ^ ^ 



Major Achievements 

Generally, in each learning group a process of learning has 
taken place, geared to solving problems i^rtinent to specific 
inccsoe generating activity of the group. Ft<m a range of 
subjects of concern, participants learn the followingi 

* Knowledge, attitude and skills required to develop 
specific income generating activity or business 
enterprise! 

* Market survey; 

* Simple bookkeeping; 

* Business snanagement; 

* Resource utilization, etc. 



The participants show sosue increase in their inco^ level 
howevei- small, but critical to behavioural changes leading to 
improved household manageroent and socic^econo^itic life* 

.... ■ ' ■ ' ^ 



ERIC 
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Mutual help or the spirit of ^gotongroyong' has been 
strengttened In the learning groi^. ffsnbsrs of the learning 
groups are willing to set aside soeie of their profit to make 
up a learning fund to help a new group to start. 



Each learning group began to realize tl» le^^cance of capital 
formation to develop Its enterprise. Each learning group has 
set aside some of the profit foir saving* 



Each learning group began to realise the Isiportance of learning 
in each aspect of production and marketing its products. 



A closer Intersectoral collaboration has bem strengthened # 
especially between welfare dep^ttmmtm, such asx Small 
XnduSjtry, Agriculture* Coc^raiiveSf etc* « ^collaborating In 
assisting lGl*Ga« 



Weaknesses 

The Learning Fund Programme has been in existence only for a 
few years now, and the participants are from lower educated 
segn^nts of the population* joost of them are illiterates* 
Therefore* it is only logical that learning takes place in 
much slower pace, and to date has iK>t been apparent* 



Prellralnary surveys to determine the type of business enterprise 
most ai^iropriate in specific locality has not been properly 
done, resulting in failures of some of the learning groups* 



A learning fund of Rp« 150*000 has been found Inadequate for 
many of the learning groups to enable them to attain the 
level of success the groups are aiming at* 



In Bome cases, where the groups have to provide some amunt of 
a matching fund* which can only be acquired through a single 
contribution frcm Individual sm^rs* the relationship of IGLG 
participants deteriorated into one of a manager and his/her 
workers. 



Findings of the Study 

*Small funded' X6LG (Rp* 150,000) 

During fiscal year 1970/1980 a total of 1500 pn^sals were 
submitted to PEmASi of which only 584 were awarded. In 
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19B0/1981* of tho prqpMed 4«000 iMmin^ tundm, 1,168 were 
avarded. And for fiscal year 1981/1982, thare ifere 8,225 
proposals of which 1,752 %#ere awarded. A aubatantial 
increase in demand for learning fui^a, particularly during 
the last fiscal year was a result of oore iind more people 
enjoying direct and tangible benefits frcsB participating in 
the Learning Fund Prograsmie. Pec^le began to feel aiKl see 
for thmselves that learning does not always have to be in 
School, but by active involveaitent in some earning activities, 
one can al9o 'learn the facts of life*. 



Table 3 below shows the distribution of proposals and awards 
by province in fiscal years 1979/1980, 1980/1981, and 
1981/1982. 



Table 3 

Distribution of Proposals and Awards 



1979/19W) 19TO/1981 1981/1982 

Prpvinne — , . « 

Prtsposed A«ar^ Proposed Awan^ Pzaposed Awarded 



ftorth Sumatera 


250 


68 


675 


136 


11(K) 


136 


DKI Jakarta 




20 


405 


40 


750 


60 


West Java 


175 


95 


600 


192 > 


1325 


192 


Osntral Java 
(incl. Vogyakarta) 


275 


leo 


900 


320 


1500 


3^ 


East Java 


500 


148 


850 


296 


2170 


296 


South Sulaiiiesi 




92 


470 


184 




276 


Intersectoral 










480 


472 


TOTAL 


1500 


584 


40<K} 


1168 


8225 


1752 



Remarks $ In the FY 1979/1980 and 1980/1981, sll prc^sals 
were revietired at kabupaten, province and national 
levels. 

Beginning FY 1981/1982, review of proposals were 
done at the kabupaten and provincial levels* 
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Criteria for selection of Learning Fund proposals are as 
follows t 

The participants have already acquired specific productive 
skill. 

The participants have already started their business. 

The group has a clearly identified learning con^nent. 

Thr> group has a clear estimated increase of income. 

The 4jroup has a cle^r plan to set aside Bom^ of the profit. 

The group has a tentative plan to assist a new group. 

The group has acquired a isatching fuinS. 

The relationship in the group must not be governed by a 
foanager and workers relationship. 



Frcm interviews with 500 partici|£rfr»ts of the Learning Fund 
Programme, 60% stated the ixiportance of a preliminary study 
to determine specific business enterprise before cosnitting 
the group to a articular econoRic venture, and ttm 
isMPortance of record keeping and market survey. From 130 
learning grcHifW which had been monitored, 100 were still 
active and continued their iMrning activities that have 
shown scsra signs of progress in simIi areas ast higher incoae 
lewl, a^led capital, mi higher prt^nsity for saving. From 
these 138 IGLGs having been activd for 3 to 36 months, a 
10.45% increase in average inecMse of mesbera had been 
registered during the same per|od. There was also an average 
of 32% incraawe in capital. Bach learning group had been 
able to 8«t aside an average of 1.5% of the profit per nonth, 
earmarked to help formtion of a new group. This saving 
amunted to about l^. 2,000 to I4>. 5^000 a taonth. Kt the 
tim of study^ the 100 still active groups were found to have 
succeeded in saving Rp« 4,021f0O0. If take an average of 
Rp. 150,000 for a miniimra learning fund, this will result in 
at least 40 hew learning groups being added to th« existing 
ones. In reality, the tt»unt contributed to neif groups ranges 
between Rp. 15*000 and f^. 150,000# so that fron that saving, 
575 new iGLGs bad been generated and activated. 



Not less than 500 learners were involved in the 100 iGLGs. 
During monitoring uome c^servations had been recorded as 
follows! 
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- pArtieipants bfgoo to aeqioire ckills required to rtm 
tiM&r btuiin«Mi»nterpriM. 

- participanta began to do aimple bookkeeping. 

- partlcipanta know how toi 
calculate coat price i 
in^rove production proceaaesf 
market their products; 

locate sourcea for raw materiala; 
keep recordai 

- participant, were able to prepare financial reports, etc. 

- illiterate membera began to learn how to read and write. 



iinfr^K^* ^f"^.£f^ "^■^ findings that a major factor 

1° * 'Soccessful grtup' was high notivation of 
participants to ccHsmit themselves to the tasks of Br^M»« 

tJaitsf successful groups' did not exhibit these 



•Larger funded' IGLG (Rp. 1 aillion to I^. 2 million) 

In response to the needs for larger funds and also for 
programme developjnent. PENMAS had set up a pilot prolect of 
several IGLGs receiving up to Rp. 1 million aSMr^l^ufon. 
? L^f?-** been in enl.tence for over 18 »ontS, onTfor 

\ 

folSkSs^^ description of each of the |iearning groups is as 



IGLG on fish pond. 

A learning fund of Rp. 2 million was awarded directly to the 
learners under the guidance of the Penilik. This group 
experienced a complete failure even before they statted 

stock of fish. One very important lesson had been learned 





fr«w this group, and that is the need to carefully assess 



IGLG on Papaya with a lewrniog fund of Rp. I,690j0ok 

The group has been in existence for more than 14 aoatha. hew! 

the average in^ooe of its e^dNtrs by 50». At the bMinnina 
there were 44 participant, of whoa 25 are .tiirSctlSrSi. 
group has expanded its activities as foUowsi 

groups (chicken raising) with fund, of 
Rp. ISO, 000 each. Both programs have a stock of son m~i 
600 broilers respectively. ^^^^ °° *^ 

Assisted one learnliig group of 2 learners engagsKl in fish 
hatchery with Rp. 150, dOO learning fund, ""'"l"" 

^"2*'Ji??!"5«SiI*^K****' "^'t^^ ^ «e'en people (one each) 
on a fifty-fifth share of the offspring. 



^ tL iiil^tl Jew, similar ventures sprang up 

in the locality, involving more learners. The group addT 

^™vi"^ ^ ^f^"^ y-iWins crop. betLen'^rSw; of 

' be harvested within one hundred daya. MJat 
ftlt 'f*^ enother cash crop but slab a iww^ 

technology in crop diversifitstiwi. With additional imose, 
the group were able to undertake study visits to learn^SS! 
about farming and animal husbandry. 



Another side effect haa been that mesdters of the group applied 
Swl^i^edUnSr " ^" growing papaya and selling 



Some of them also started rabbit raising. The' group has alao 
villagers for a fifty-fifty share of the offspring. 



IGLG on soft drink retail 

StleT-SiSlIi?- 'T'"*' snised by a local foundation 

called Pakasi- whose iseabers are students from Xnstitut 
Pertanlan Bogor (State Agriculture Institute). Mith a start 

business in retail sale of 'teh botol' (bottled ice tea). 



. I' 
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TlHi 9roup ham bmmn in uist«ae« for 18 »mtfui^ initially 
cosprisirq 10 illit«i^at« mA dnqp-cut ]fOi»mi^t»ra. Zt* hM 
9inem 9roim up to 78 mmOmtB lAilo tte origimil e^^ital baa 
ineroMod to i^. 1# 020, 800, •hmlngi an avvraga monthly profit 
of 2.2^ or a total of Rp. 320,000. With addad capital it was 
able to add naw o^abara to the group* In tha courao of 
18 months the group began to diversify their buaiaeaa to 
includes shoe shine boys, fruits and cigarette stalls. 
During that time^ they succeeded in increasing ii^ividual 
earning by 50% and the capital by as much as 201 • Qn& of the 
learning coi^nenta includes i Paket A, sinple recording of 
costs and sales, market survey, etc* 



IGUa on leathercraf t in Kuningan (Heat Java) . 

This group started with 20 participants with a learning fund 
of Rp, 2 Qillion from PENMAS. To date no infomuition 
regarding the progress of this group has bmw available. 



The last pilot group is the IGLG on batik in Sragen (Central 
Java) with a learning fund of 1^. 1.5 million from PEHMA5. 

The group has been in existence for 3 months and has 20 
participants* Frc^ the monitoring it was remain that 
3 months after receiving the fumS, thia group was able to 
assist one new, small ICLG with a fund of Sp. 150,000^ 
indicating an average monthly saving of Rp. 60,000 or 41 
of the original capital. Zt had alM increasmi m^iership 
by 40% and accimulative capital by 151 per month. 



If we compare the results of the small funded groups 

(Rp. 150,000) with the m^ium groups (between 151|^000 - 

1«^0 million) and the large groups (1.0 million ^ 2.0 million), 

we can see fnm Table 4 the correqgxinding impacts on each 

category of IGLG. 
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Table 4 



Xfl^act of Differ^t Size of XGLG 



IVpe of Average No. of Amsit of namm* 
FVnd lifetite ^^oiis LP (000) — wbct 



Aversge learning Ciuup (\ip?fcil< A^era^e 
earning Aaas!ul7 Kzithly to asst* nmdbsrof 
incxeas Oop. wingi^nBw IC 
{(»)) (0»» (000) 



Sttll 


17 


l(K) 


25-150 7.030 


4914334 2-5 


5 yrs 


S 


MBdiun 


la 


1 


151<-1(M)0 6 


320 30 


6 mos. 


10 


lazge 


6 


3 


lOOl-SKX) 8 


425 60 


3 mm. 


20 



The table clearly indicates that «mall funded XGLGa yield leaa 
ifi^ct colored to mediiss fui^ted groupa# and in turn medium 
groups give mailer impact co^Nurad to large ICSILGs. fliis is 
clearly indicated by the saving capacity and formation of new 
group leamii^r groups, ^le different level of earning 
increaae and accimnilated capital cannot be used as a yardstick 
bacause of the small a^iqple and the difference in lifetime. 

Prra the Table« it aocm e that tim larger the learning group 
fund, the bi^er thMi i^;iact will be. Bowsver« this tfiould 
not be takam to mean that we a»ae fundlM mil XGUSSi on. 
the contrary^ we smat maintain the flexibility of providing 
soall funda becauae a lot of small Imsinesa enterpriaee need 
a relatively smajll amount of capital. At tlm same time, 
amtf^um mod larger f umled XGLG^ smat alao be strimgthamed and 
dmwla^md for the saM reaama that acme bueimM 
enterprisea need larger capital iiqmt to yeild corra^ipoi^ii^ 
larger impact. 

Failures 

As iiriicated earlier, of 130 X6X<6s 30 groiqis were categoriaed 
as failurea. ^e groins disintegrated and lost all the 
capital. The main cauae for failure ham been ladi of careful 
aiuilysia of the typaw of bu s in ee e memt ^|^!Xi^iete for the 
group and the skille reqdir^ to generate it. Coamon factora 
contributing to failurea have been identified as followas 

Failure to identify ai^reea of raw materialai 
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Marketing not been ade^ately surveyedi too mucrh 
assuiaption \;hat marketing will take care of itself once 
production started i 

tearnerft do aot know how to keep purchase and sale recordsi 

The group fails to keep a single bookkeeping t individual 
and group assets mix together? 

Lack of learning resources f rcmi which participants can 
derive new experience and increase their skills. 



In short, major problems pertain to (a) marketii^r, and (b) 
business manag^i^nt* Marketing is a crucial probl^ begging 
for immediate solution to prevent more learning groups from 
disintegration and bankruptcy* Sale outlets for XGLG 
products and/or services must be created and included in the 
planning process, much as the established market structure 
for factory products with various levels of distribution 
net%rfurk* 



PEKMAS is trying to help create the market structure by 
(Establishing medium and large funded IGXXSs (Rp. I million to 
Rp. 2 million) at the kabupaten to function as "collector" 
and distributor of products of small iGLGs within its 
kabapaten. At the provincial level, larger funded XGLGs can 
also be set up to help the kabupaten'a IGLiGs market their 
products and services. In this way, the problem of marketing 
\ may well be on its way to solution. 



Conclusion 

To date the Learning Fund Frograssse in t2^ form of IGhG has 
yielded positive results in the sense that learners have 
accrued direct and tangible benefits from it# in terms of 
increased incom<> and improved quality of life* 



That the learning funds provided by PENMAS have at present not 
been able to cope with the rising demands of the community, in 
terms of number of XGLGs as well as the amount of the funds 
needed. 



Different vocations and/or business enterprises with the 
underlying activities r*»quire different capital inputs. 



- ERLC 
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The results of medium and large XGLGs give an indication of 
the possibility of theme groups serving as general sales 
outlets for smaller XGI«Gs in the villages. 



Marketing, business managemnt* bookkeeping and constant 
source of raw materials constitute critical prpblCTis to be 
dealt with in a syst^^tic way in each learning group* 



Suggestions 

To reduce the risk of failures, a thorough analysis of the 
prospect of a proposed business venture must be undertaken 
by the concerned group prior to awarding the learning fund. 

To help the groups wanting take up mediumi and larger scale 
of business enterprises, bigger learning funds should be 
provided. 



To help solve marketing problcsas, igLGs to serve as aales 
outlets should be established at kabupaten and provincial 
levels. 



Learning materials specially designed for the Learning Fund 
Programme should be developed iimsediately« 



Closing 

As a saying goes» *There is no ivory which is not cracking**, 
this report does not claim itself to be a perfect oiw. There 
must be ahortccnings here and there, for «^ich critigue ai»i 
suggestion frra the readers will be aj^reciated* Finally, it 
is hoped that this report will be of value to its readers. 



V. 
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r • 

NOIFORmL EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 



By A. Surjadi 

School of Education, 
Macquarie Univervity, 



The Present Situation 

Indonesia faces a nuaber of probXexBSt illlteral::y, drop--outa, 
children i^o are not acccnimKlated in schools, uneamloymnt 
and an unskilled population. 



Illiteracy 

At present the number of illiterate people is 29 million or 
20 per cent of the population. 



Drop-outs 

DropM>uts se«^ to be unavoidable, especially frt^ primary 
schools. The main cause, i*e. 73 per cent, is poverty* 



The General Purposes of NFE (ftonfomal Education) I 

Pel its II prMlaims a view of education for Indonesia i^ich 
goes beyond the boundaries of formal schoolingt "Education, 
in fact, is a conscious effort to develop one's personality 
and abilitii ooth in school and oyt-of --school during his 
life time,. All this is dt^ne throu^ several means - the 
family, schools, youth organisations, the scout «ovesMnt and 
others** The priority target for the out-of^^school 
educational sector is stipulated as ttw 10*24. year age 

group who have never bad the opportunity for foinal schooling 
or, because of one reason or another, have dropMd out at the 
early stages**. 



The stated major educational objective for this group is 
to provide opportunities for the develof^nt of 
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IndlvldutlB to b9eom good eitis«n« and prodt^tlvc workers". 
Tito focua oa thi« Ago group should not bi inlorprotwl as a 
relogation of the task of .out-of-sehool odui^ira to a 

ii!S?;^\**1^?L*'*"*f" ^ ovarall •dueation planning and 
developssnt of Xndonasis, but rathor as a sitting of priorities 

2u«tff isij rt?'**?.f** «^"ta'. ««p.nd.r«i*fSitiors • • 

S^J*"*" xsgardlsss of /age, sss. or raeo 

should havo equal aceass to espaiMted sduea4i6n4i activities 
throughout their entire liferwwTeducaKon is not onlv 
vlewd esljeing cowprehensive. in terns SflSoil SSJ^of- 

denooratizlng- in nature. (See Pelita ft. Chapter 221. 



"^.'ff^ Minlstrlef coiiduet in and out^f- 

school activities, the Presidential Decree No. 3</72 and 

H m^" aUocatiag th^ functional responsibiliiy 

The Minister of Education and Cul4ure ia rvaponaible for 
the development of general and v^tional edSeatSn. 

The Minister of Manpower is responsible for the develosswnt 

^''•^'fW state Administration is 
'S' dtwlop^t of education and training 
specif ically for ^tvmmaent /«q>loyees. ^ 

/ 

JJe^^eral/aajor objectives ^f NFE in £a«>nesia are as 

2sStill*sJiIlS?'°**"*^^ ^"^^ ability and 

I 

To train c^raunity leader^, to obtain knowledge and skill 
in order to educate peopl|e. 

I 

To educate traoen as inportant role players in the hone. 

To provide information a<Jd education to the young develop- 
nent worker for the good of himself and the SowSniS. 

To awaken and guide the lateras^f the coBaeunity to 
continuously increase knjwledge, ability/skill by r^ing. 

To ia^rove knowledge and! skills of goverrasent and non- 
govem^t oqiloyees. 
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To prepare the youth for «ntr«neo! into a apaeiflc johf. 

To l^rove akllla and knowledga ot th« faraara in order 
to incraaae rlca production. 

To improve health and nutrition. 



A brief description of the role of npe 

various political parties, social associations 
llIdonesiM natlonSlS I" 
"I?'"'' colonialism. Boy scout clubs were 
established by those organisations to prepare the youth to be 
lli'iV* -truggling and achieving Indonesian inSpJSancir^ 
The expanding use of Bahasa Zndoneaia. the increasina 

Indoneaian leaders. The use of Sss 

^ifn^l^^'^J* "«"P*P«" magasines. political party 
meetings anil campaignB, boyscouts, various coursearrellaious 
activitiee. and social artivitiea. were familiar at Sat^t^. 



During the revolution, 1945-1950, thia na^ionalisn was 
crystallized through the war against the ttutch. The oueriUas, 
government officers, students, and other p£^ie who ovicuated 
from towns and cities to rural areas k^t lirect touch with the 
majority of people who lived in rural areas. The resulta 
were awaeinq. The people were suddenly shaken, awakened and 
participated in the revolution mm a nation with the meam 
slogan, freedora or die. in this situation a literacy caiapaign 
was launched as the result of the establishment of 
section of Community Education under the Ministry of 
Education, Instruction and Culture, in 1947. 



After the revolution, the period of the literacy campaign 
began. Literacy canpaiqne^ were conducted throughout the 
country and spread even toMsolated villages. On Oeceisber 31, 
1964, Bung Karno, the latw President of the Republic, ■ 
?$?o fi"^ ^^^^ Indonesia w4s free from illiteracy.* since 
K concentrated pn educating people in 

the broad sense. Ccsnraunity education launched equivalent 
courses for jynior and Senior High School. Extension workers 
on agriculture, health, inland fishery, and aniaal husbandry 



• census 1971 stated that 41.3 per cent (33.264,832) of 
, I I ? , f illiterate. This is becaus* of 

f?Y4*f f°^^°W7"P programs to improve the neo-literate " 
abilities rt'adlng and writing. 
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spread over rural araaa to Introduoa nan varlatiaa of rica* 
cattla braadin9, fiah braMing.. naw iMtlioda, fartili«ar« «ad . 
druga. Rural t oadcaata irera lauacdiad tbrough govaniMtht ' 
radio stationa irouglUHit tha country to auj^ort all \ \'\ 
activitiaa dona by thoaa aatanaion mciterae Tha OcnramiMnt ia 
very eoncamad in incraaaing foc^ production due to the fadt > 
that tf^ population growth rate ia high, iee« 2.3 per cent 
of 140 million. 



Educational bro^dcaeta irara launched in aooe provinces to 
improve tha quality of teaehera, and ia morn^ provinces theae 
broadcaata vera opncerned tfith out^f<*achool targeta* In the 
field of hMlth, cmraea for para profaaaionals such aa 'dultun 
bersnak" (midviveatNrare ccmducted. h Cmmmity Health Centre 
waa built in every aub^^iatrict. Baaidea serving the people 
i4to visit it, it alao aervea paopile where they are, especially 
in the field of aanitation isiprov»ent. Family planning field 
workers raove fron houaa Ito houae to motivate husbanda or wivea 
to be acceptora of fasiily planning. 



Another social welfare program iV called "atimulaai berantai" 
(chain stifflulation) , Thia program supports tha poor with 
credit. A small group of tte poor is trained in a certain 
skill, such aa brick or tile laying, twboo weaving, or others. 
An amount of money is loaned to them. \They use this money 
cooperatively, aiM they conduct an enteVpriae baaed on their 
skill* After making a profit, they have to pay bac^ tte money 
through cradita. Another groi^ of poor will get thia mmiey 
in turn, as their loan. 



itobile Training Unit (irru) movea from village \p village. 
EHiring three months this MTU trains rural villMmrs or town 
poor pei^le in skills they noad, to ii^rove thei^. level of 
living. private aector playa an i^ortant roia ia upe. 

Various couraea auch as languagea, hem economica, vehicle . 
repair, repair ot electrical equipo»nt, car driving, 
carpentry, traditional and modern dancing (includii^ Ifestern 
dancelt typing, office a^iniatration, and other a, are 
conducted by private enterpriae. 



A great variety of media ai^ methods are uaed in those varioua 
NFE programa. Conventional approaches such as classical 
courses, individual face- to^ face practice by family planning 
field t^rkers, traditimal arts and performance (puppet ahadow 
ahow, wayang golek, reog, traditional drama), leaflets, 
brochures, sli<toa, radio, film, languaga laboratories, modem 
drama and others, are the media and methods of IIFB in 
Imionesia nowadays. 
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In short we can say thats 

Before thp war the aim of NFE proqrams was mainly to arouse 
the spirit of nationalists among the Indonesian people 
aqainst Dutch colonialism. 

Since independence NFE programs have aimed at liberating 
people from illiteracy, teaching them the knowledge and 
skills to improve their life, asking th«n to participate 
in a larqe scale develo|»nent , and providing them with 
skills and knowledge for employment. 

Various Ministries conduct NFE programs, whereas the 
private sector is usually cjoncerned with commercial 
education* 

Traditional as well as modern methods and media are being 
used in running these programs. 



The Directorate of Community Education (PENHAS) 

The Program* 

The proqrams are: 

Fundamental Education, consisting of literacy and numeracy 
courses (KPD Kursus Pengetahuan Dasar) and its supporting 
prociram (KPPn - Kursus Pembina Pengetahuan Dasar) * 

Vocation Skills training such as carpentry, tailoring, 
bricklaying, cKicke i raising, photography, etc. 

Family Life Education including Hcwne Economics (PKK ^ 
Pendidikan Kesejahteraan Keluarga) . 

Learning Funds. 

Supervising NFE programs run by private sector. 

Supporting programs: 

Training for Coimnunity Education Field Workers (CEFW = 
Penilik Penmas) 

Training for staff members in learning materials/media 
development, monitoring, supervision and evaluation, 
manag^nent , etc^ 

Producing learning materials and media. 
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The strategy used to implesnent programs 1 4 is classical 
courses, apprenticeships, individual/self-learning and 
learning groups. It seems that the use of learning groups 
is the eminent one under the Morld Bank Loan. A learning 
group consists of 10 - 20 learners who come together ands 

a. determine their own learning needs; 

b. design a plan for meeting those needs; 

c» arrange for the human and material resources necessary to 
meet these needs; and 

d. carry out a learning process that fulfils those needs. 



A learning group is free to decide whether to study fundamental 
education, vocational skills, or family life education. 



The learning fund is a source of money from which mall loans 
can be made to assist learning gVoups in converting skills 
into income producing activities. 



There are 15 criteria to select a learning group to get a 
learning fund. S<Mne of them are; the availability of 
ded.^cated learning facilitator, less educated and low income 
learners, the learning group has been supported by the 
coaamunity and the local government, the product is easy to 
market and so on. 



The Directorate supervises the NFE programs run by private 
bodies. In 1977, the total number was 3,414 spread heavily 
over the four provinces in Java and North Sumatra. The 
Directorate organizes a standard final exam for them, and 
provides them with certificates. The total number of 
participants was 900,000* 



There are four methods or approaches used by the Directorate 
in implementing the programs. 

a. learning group 

b • as>pren t iceship 

c. individual/sel f-learning 

d. classical course. 
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The CEFW and^he Supervisor of Culture do not have any 
relationship with the school. The CEFW has to work with the 
Village head to impl«aent hie programfii, aitho*: « officially, 
no has no direct relationahips^ith the village head. 

The village head conducts a series of meetings attended by 
Key persons, i.e. formal and informal ccwrounity leaders. 
They aro organized in a LKND (Lembaga Ketafianan Masyarakat 
Desa). These meetings discuss the l^iesentation of the 
program, i.e. who does what, why, when, where and how. By 
and large, these are about s 

motivating and recruiting the appropriate learners and 
learning resources (instructor, tutor, ^nitor, organizer)? 

other learning needs and/or subjects; 

facilities and equi^nnent; 

time schedule- 



Thi 



r foUowinq diaqram describes the process of meeting. 



Camat 



Villaqe 
Assembly 



/V >K ^ 



COMMUNITY 









laqe 


12 3 4 


> 


head 



R.K. 



R-T. 



section: 

i^Cooperative 
and Economic 
Development 

2-£ducation 

3=Sports & Youth 

4cSocial., Relig- 
ious & Cultur- 
al Affairs 



Lcarninq qroup 

The learninti qroup is to study basic literary and numeracy and/ 
or vocational skills. The text books called *'Pakat A" (Package 
A) are provided for learning groups who study literacy and 
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numeracy. This learning group is led by a "tutor" who 
Activates and teaches the meiBbers reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The use of learnii^ groups is regarded as the 
most favourable strategy because of the characteristics of 
the Indonesian society, namely the f^pXe are accustomed to 
social groupings, there are numerous social groups in the 
society, formal and informal. 



The informal clubs are those social groups which exist by the 
initiative and the activities of ec^unity moobers themselves 
without the help of government workers officially. Various 
social groups belong to this caitegory, sc^ are tied to 
religious activities 8U6h as "pengajian mingguan" <a weekly 
meeting studying Islamic teaching, led by an ulama) , "kelcs^iok 
arisan (a group of men or wc^en or both each contributes 
an amount of im>ney to the group and distribute the total 
amount by means of a ballot system), sfKirts clubs, dance 
clubs, self defence clubs« social groups exist t^porarily 
such as a limited nimber of men who always spend their 
afternoon hours in a village coffee shop, a group of wcffiien n^o 
spend their hours at a public/village well and while they are 
washing clothes and dishes they talk with, exchanging 
information. A CEFW can treat these groups as learning groups 
and as resource for tutors or instructors. 



Apprenticeship is applied in a vocational skills learning group 
such as broidery, sewing, welding and so on. The tutor is 
the skilled person who owns or works in a workshop. The 
teaching learning process strongly emphasizes doing* 



Classical course is applied in a learning group %rfio takes family 
life education, health, nutrition and so on. Frequently a CEFW 
has to recruit other extension workers such as agriculture, 
fishery, animal husbandry, or omen's clubs such as Idhata to 
become instructors. 



The above type of work is the key success of a CEFW. It is the 
Directorate's strategy to encourage community participation in 
the programs as it affects the budget. The program's unit 
cost is lo*«r than that of other Ministries. The budget can be 
regarded as the Directorate's share. 



The above process can be summarized in the following diagrams. 
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Through a series of inservice training courses under the leorld 
Bank loan a CEFW has been able to investigate the community *s 
learning needs and resources in every village. Later he does 
the process described above, m short, he is an investigator, 
a motivator, "matchmaker*', and supervisor. In 1976, the 
Directorate administered a survey to investigate the role of 
the CEFWs in the successful prograas. The result sioimarixes 
the role as follotfSs 

Identifying the learning needs of the people 

Identifying the learning resources and bringing these 
resources to the group of people needing them. 

Generating learning processes and activities which already 
exist locally* 

Persuading and motivating the capable and skilled members 
of the conwjunity to teach their skills to others in need* 

Organizing Nonfons^l Education classes* 



Another role is monitoring, evaluation^ supervising and 
reporting* 



New tenninologies are used by the Directorate such as "learning 
needs and resources'* and; "matchmaking*. A few are confusing 
such as -fatriiitator, tutor, monitor". These reflect the 
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influence of the Center of International Education, Uniirersity 
of Massachussets, the Institution of International Studies 
in Education - Michigan state University, and Proyek PAH(^ 
Solo, 'the conc^t of learning need is derived from 
Individual Psychology (Skinner, Rogers, Rnowles), where 
learning will take place effectively ^en it satisfies an 
individual's needs* ( Srinivasan, 1975)* 



Another ai^roach which has been tested by experiment is the 
"learner centered" a|^roach. The learning groups had autoncisy 
to decide; what to-neari who the instructors were, and where 
they cam frosi, i^ere the learning would take place and when* 
A facilitator was in charge of oiotivating and directing the 
group discussions* Radio broadcasts supplemented the groups 
with a short "drama*. The groups discussed the topic. Here 
the drama was designed as the discussion starter for the 
groups. Hie groups decided the topics proposed to be 
broadcast, and develc^ped the plan/programs to follow up the 
discussions. Bulletin which presented a variety of practical 
knowledge and skills, htnsour and other inforsiation acted as 
a suppleiaentary raediun. Seme of the content of the bulletins 
was contributed by the learners. 



In this experiment, curriculum developn»nt was an on-going 
process using feedback/suggestions from the learners. This 
experiment was organised by the National Training Centre in 
Jayagiri, Itelbang^ West Java. (For further details see 
Kindervater, 1979: 149-81). 



Constraints* (West Java case). 
At the field level. 

There is a lack of learning materials and equipment such as 
textbooks, sewing machines, kitchen hardward and so on* This 
could be overcome by borrowing from the community or 
instructors. The CEFW regarded it would be unwise to borrow 
continuously. Controversely other Ministries*' programs 
provided better payment and* cc»if>lete eguif^ent. The 
participants of the training courses were granted the equip-^ 
ment to i^l^ient t)^ skills trained. 



Budget. Compared with other Ministries' programs the 
Ccmmninity Education's budget was small. Hie unit cost for a 
Family Life Education course was Rp. 16,600 (A $24). R« 9600 
(A $13,5) was provir *or instructors* incentive who had 
taught 144 meeting h cs within a-3 months. The rest was 
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/ . . . • 

■ ■ ' . I. 

I 



provided for equipaent and aateriaU. "here was no bada«t for 
Sn^'rE^.r "P^"^' unit «.t 

^ "^w"® "*^«"cy tutor was Sp. 6000 CA S8.5) fo? 



Learning resources (tutors, instructors) 

2!uctint*l!o^Hf'*°^i°" nowadays the villagers are 

reluctant to do "gotongroyong" (mutual self-help) to build 
primary schools, roads, irrigation, etc. They full? rSly on 
itiiV f"'^ 52^'^^' programs. j>ue to the diva«ity of b^^ets 
instructors/tutors avour a better paid program it w^^-^i 
for a CEFW to recruit them. Becausrof ?hil Tf«r 
suggested that they th^selves shS:!d°L t^i^T^n'^Jous 
subjects and skills and let do the teaching. Ihis s^S5es?ion 

Of r^s ZLT.U'ti^7. '""^ ^'ti.i^r^:i 



Mobility. Since th" CEFWs did not have irotorcvcles and th« 
supervision's budget was not available, tSir SbiHtJ^aJ^ 
low. Those who owned private Bwtorcyclea could Stte 
supervision, but those who did not. had to^Steg«telheir 
p:;v1d"id^\TJS\^h1^1°f.°^''^^ -orkers^^rT^^ 



Bureaucracy, a time consuming procedure was applied to oav 



^^ii""'"? P''"^»^a"s- It was hard to organise a follow-up 
proqraa due to the limitation of the budget system of 
i2^f™f^1'°"' ^^^^f* programs that should have been 
in^pleraented sequentially, had been organized simultaneously, 
or there was no follow-up program at all. ' vanwusiy. 



At the Provincial and National levels - 

The Directorate summarizes the major issues: 
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*How to balance the need for using the Kationel language 
with the need for using local languages? 

Utm, with training, do tm change tto attiti^e and 
behaviour of our staff frcra those of foraal education 
to ttese of nonformal education? 

How can we organiie resources and nsotivate learners and 
"teachers"? 

What are the effects of nonformal education that we should 
be assuring and Ikiw do we mcrasure these qualitative 
effects of nonformal education?" 



Budgets f rob the National office cane down I^te to the 
Provincial Offices* The prt^rams had to be ilelayed and 
rearranged again, e.g. tft^ trainii^ for the Heads of 
Subdistrict Offices and the learning funds of 1979/80. 

The Micropu is not apprc iriate for Indonesia as it needs a 
special size and weight of HVS paper, and other technical 
requirements. 

It has been proved that the success of the program are heavily 
dependent upohs 

the ctedication of the CEFW 

the appropriate identification of the real/felt needs 
the support of the ccMasunity 

the support of local govern^nt (village and subdistrict) 
the respective village headmen. 

If these factors are not fully present, then it is hard for a 
CEFW to carry out the programs successfi Ily. 



Conclusion 



Due to the complexity of the present situation, npe programs 
are run by a variety of Ministries, The Presidential Decree 
No. 34/72 snd Instruction no. 15/74 were established to 
reorganise and increase the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the progri^s. 



The Directorate of Community Education (PenmaiaJt runs the 
programs of "income generating stills* and "quality of life* 
improvement. The Directorate's approach is consnunity 
participation in carrying out the program. A CEPHAS role is 
that of a motivator, catalyst and supervisor. 



A new approach in developing and implementing programs has 
been applied. The programs have to satisfy the learners' 
needs and the National policy. The synchronisation of "top 
down and bottom-up approach" is reflected in the programs. 



A variety of constraints due to facilities, equipment^ budget 
and manaqement exist in the field, provincial and National 
levels which affect the implementation of the programs* 
Besides, the changing rural com munity also affects the 
programs. 



It is worthwhile to examine the role of CEFW dqe to the nature 
of the work, the target to be accomplished, the budget 
avjil.iblc, and the changing rural community. 
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A training txf trainarm 0X0r0i90 e^onduet^id at S^Pa Handirt^ 
Ifdaipur, India, is fft^ focuB of thiB pap^r by S^emaHtin^e Khot 
of th^ Society for Pattiaipatory Rt^Bmart^h in Asia. tt is a 
V0py thorouffh a<*c»Oftnt of tha 4fXBPr>i00 as aeetf from both the 
trainers* and trainfie^^points of tti^u. Tt protfidss another 
fixampl^ of pstjbllBhln^ th& nesde of p(frtiaipante and ralating 
theae to the nesda of the organisation to whiah ths 
partii^ipants belong. 



TRAINli^ OF TRAII€R$: Aii EXPERIEilCE 



By Seesiantinee Khot* 



. Introduction 

Seva Mandir, a rural develofsn^nt organisation in Rajasthan^ 
conducted a training program, during 9th and IStr Saptember* 
1983. It took place at their 'Kaya Trainic^ Centre.* Thirty 
participants iirho attended the training program were s»inly 
^rassroot level workers of Seva Nandir. The trainers were 
Dm Shrivastava, Seva Nandir and Dr. Rajesh Tandon from PRIA. 



The content of the training program was decided by asking the 
participants in advance as to what are their training needs* 
Aim>nq the various topics that were identified as training 
areas, one wasi "How to be a good trainer?" *Kow to conduct 
a training progiam?** About seven people selected this topic 
for their learning. 



Following is an account of the training that this group ctf 
seven trainees took, on "training", tliis write-up will tell 
youT 

What exactly this group wanted to learn about training? 
Which methods were chosen to learn it? 
How did they learn training? 
What was learnt? 

How was their learning assessed? 



• Society for Participatory Research in Asia, 

45# Sainik Farm 

Khanpur, New Delhi - 110 062. 
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Mhat ewiia not hm iMrnt? Miy? 



Dr. RajeaK Tandon Addressed this group, Mi|»hasisiBg tha n««d 
and Intmrtanca of training in tha fiald of social work and 
rural develc^K^t. "Participatory Trailing" is « aoat 
effaetive type of training and that wa* the training that *#aa 
Daing conditcted. 



The trainees -wore &»kmii to list the things they tfanted to 
learn about training. Th«y discussed this amongst theaselves 
and derived the following points that they thought should be 
covered . 

I 

What exactly did this group want to learn about training? 

1. How to create and maintain a learning atmosphare in 
training? 

2. How to preiwre participants for learning? 

3. How to define objectives of a training program? 

4. How to decide on the content? 

5. How to be sensitive to trainees* needs? 

6. How to encourage and maintain the participation of trainees 
in the training? / 

7. How to plan timing of different sessions and to observe it? 

8. Which different roles dc^s an effective trainer play? 

9. How to make use of trai^^ees* resources? 

10. How to repeat the cont^nc of training for different 
individuals depending /on their previous orientation to the 
topic? / 

11. How to evaluate, both continuously and finally, a training 
program? / 

12. How to keep both possibility and structure in the training 
program? / 

13. How to coordinate between trainees? 
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It took about 43 minutes to arrive at ttieee thirteen learning 
objectives* Dr. Rajesh Tandon then sug^eet^ the fol loving 
methods to fulfil these objectives. 



Which methods wher^ chosen to learn? 
Trainers input by lecture 

The trainers trm their wide experiences will guide the 
trainees on the areas » idiich are more technical than others 
and so will not be obvious through observation to the 
trainees. These will be 3,4,7 and 12 as numbered above in 
learning objectives. 



Observation by the trainees. 

Learning objectives nui&bered l,2,S,li,8,9 and 13 will be 
studied by observing the present, training prograiQ, within 
which this training is being giVen. Internal discusfc^ion 
within this trainee group will yturther clarify the above points » 

Doinq 

The best way of learning training is by being a trainer, 
getting experience and then analysing it, Scmte topics to be 
covered in this training will be given to this trainees 
group to conduct independently. 



Reading 

For basic principles and technical aspects of training, 
reading will be helpful. Some booKs were selected and kept 
for study. 



How did they learn? what was learnt? 
Trainers input by lecture 

Dr Rajesh Tandon shared some of his thoughts on the following 
learning objectives* some were listed by trainees while 
some were additional. 



How to define objectives of a training program? 

Objectives should be realistic. For exanqple. It will be an 
unrealistic expectation from a training program that it will 
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change the structure of an orgianlsatlon. Training has its 
limitations and it should be thus recognised. Individuals 
may change In the course of training, not structure. 



Objectives should be trainee oriented. That is based on the 
needs* demands and interest of the trainee^ and not, for 
example p in the interest of their superiors. 



A questionnaire, individual interview or group interview can 
be used to find out what the trainees expect frcxa the 
training, A questionnaire and many inforsial discussions were 
used to set the objectives of this training program. 



If the c^jectlves are specific, training is easier, but 
sc^times they are vague and broad. For ex;«nple, a training 
c4)jectlve can pn^re good trainers* A trainer idso has a 
clear idea in his mind of %diat characterises a good trainer, 
can then operationalise this broad training objective Into 
specific contents. 



HOW to decide the contents of a training program? 

The contents of a training program can be derived from the 
objectives. The decision on contents should be taken in 
consultation with trainees. This can be done by talking to* 
then ii^lvidually or by conducting a discussion at the 
beginning of the training proarm^ Their suggestions also 
can be sought through a ^estlonnaire. 



For examploi in this training pr^am, it was done through 
a questionnaire and a discussion on it on the first day. 
The participants of this trainli^ were of dlffemt levelsi 
from barely literate to professlcmal aoclal workers, from 
block coordinators who have played a responsible role for 
ten years to those t^o have joined last month as a village 
level worker, frc^ people coaaltted to Seva Mandir to those 
who are c^letely outsiders. Due to this variation In 
education, experience, relationship with Seva Kandlr etc, 
it was a critical task to assess and list down the c^jectives 
of the training. 



How to choose methods? 

Methods are chosen after analysing the contents. Different 
methodise need to be used for different contents. If the 
content is categorised in the following manner the choice of 
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mewhods can bfl made easily. Exai^lQ of conteota* the main 
categories under which content can be divided, the approp- 
riate fl^thods for each category, reasons to use those ^thods 
for that particular category and its pitfalls are given in 
table I belows 



T^le Nd. I 



Training Methais 



Cdntent 




hethods 




Pitfalls 


r Mhat is Marxian? 

- What is the theoxy 
of develofinent* 
Ozeen Revolutic^ 

- Five year Plmninq 

- DEdry technology 

M T B D nam ifcui 
1. ti U ir FtX^LaSit 




a) Lecture 

b) Rsoding 


Mfiowledge can be achieved 
only by study. One v*io 
has already studied can 
brief the trainees it. 
Reading to aoquite know- 
ledge is noTB iwful, it 
COT be start&cf in train* 
ing {m)gr«sn but needs to 
be continued. 


In lectures there is 
less iKurticipation* So 
it should be oonbined 
iidth a gimf) disousaion^ 
If trainees are illita> 
ate, raading is not 
possible. ScsBone can 
read it aloud in this 
case. If there is tine 
shortage bibliogri^i^ 
^Kxild be distributed. 


- What is the v^iue 
systan of our group? 

- What is the influence 




a) Dialogue 

b) DiscisB^ 

c) Role play 

d) Ebcerci^s/ 
stimlatian 
ganes* 


1>3 raise a^reiiess review 
of differesit opinic^ is 
needed, T^iese methods 


TTksq methods generate 
a lot of onotions and 
hence reguire skilful 
handling otherwise the 
learning of parti^Hi^ 
anrs can sutler* 


of religion on viil- 

asgers? 

- Mhat are raj^' attitudes? 

- Is our program accept-' 
able to villagers? 

- Wiat are the pcwer dy- 
namics in the village? 




facilitate that. Besides 
creating m eaqperienae 

self can pixvide material 
for analyses which further 
facilitates awareness 
raising. 


- How to give a lecture? 

- Itew to vnrite reports? 

- Haw tx> ccmrunioato 
effectively? 

- How to give training? 

- How to organize a 
meeting? 

- How to pl£Bi a program? 

- How to conduct 
evaluation? 


SKILLS 


a) GiAnq 
denonstr- 
ation. 

b) Providing 
opportun- 
ity. 


Skills can be aoqfuircd 
cnly by practice. No 
skills can be learnt by 
listen! to a lecture. 
SO if the trainees wont to 
acquire or develop their 
skill in certain areas 
providing enouqh tiwe for 
thero to practice is the 
best way. 


Ihe trainer can bring 
in the skilled resource 
persor^ and need not be 
billed himself in all. 
However prKtice entails 
the possibility of fail- 
ure. The trainer roust 
ehsur? that initial 
fears of failure are 
c^lt with. 
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How to ^>ropare traininq desiqn? 

The trainer should prepare a conq^lete desiqn of the traininq 
proqraro boforchanU. It is <?6sential b<>cau8f» it qives an idea 
of the timf frame in which ail objectives are to be covered. 



There is a sample desiqn illustrated bdov; 

Table No^ 2 



Sample Traininq Design 





Day 1 
Date; 


Day 2 
Date: 


Day 3 
Dates 


Day 4 
Date: 


Session 1 
8 1-0 10 


Introduction 


Lecture 


Reading 


Lecture 


Session / 

;io. 15 to 

12. ?0 

. — -.- . 


Defining 
objectives 
content 
planninq 


Group 

discuss- 

ions 


Writing 
Assignment 


Group 
Discuss- 


Lunch 
12. 45 
tu 1 

Session 5 
2 to 4 










txercisc 


Demon- 
stration 


Role Play 


Group 
Discuss- 
ions 


Scssiot) 4 
4.13 to 
6. 30 


Group 

Discussions 


Lecture 


Lecture 


Cultural 
Program 


Supper 
6.30 to 8 










Session ^ 
8. iO to 10 


Planninq 


Feedback 


Feedback 
planninq 
review 


Evaluation 



f 
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So«iie points that a trainer Should keep in mind while preparing 
training design: 

Keep the first session for introduction. 

See that objectives of the training are defined with the 
trainees before the traininq starts. 

Plan the coj>tent and time framework with them. 

During morning sessions trainees will be fresh and have 
qreater concentration, hence lectures and reading assign- 
ments can be fruitfully used. 

The session after lunch should be designed with methods 
which will require high level participation, like an 
exercise so that trainers are able to concentrate despite 
post lunch drowsiness. 

Locking at the toilet, bathing and other residential 
facilities, the timing to beqin and end the days should be 
planned. For exan^le, if the training centre does not have 
enough toilets or there is water shortage, trainees will 
not be able to finish their morning chores before they 
join the sessions. Or if seme (or all) of the trainees 
are not staying at the place of training they might have 
difficulty in reaching the training venue too early. In 
such cases the training might not even begin till 10 a.m. 
everyday; while in other cases in order to finish the day 
earlier it might start as early as 7 a,m. This the 
trainer has to decide along with the tralh€^es and the 
persons who are arranging the program. 

It the training is of more than a week's durationr a day 
off in the middle is found to be a useful arrangement in 
the design. 

Small breaks before and after series sessions (like 
lectures) are advisable. 

Games in the evening and/or cultural programs after dinner 
are often put in the design and have proved to be very 
useful in maintaining cheerful atmosphere and hence good 
for learning. 

A review of the days' sessions, feedback from the trainees, 
changes in the planning for the next and/or the rest of 
the days is very significant in participatory training. 

The last session should be kept for final evaluation of the 
whole traininq program. 
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The design of oarh session is also very important. It gives 
a clear idea of the process that will be carried out in the 
session* Session design* to be preparf^d in advance, should 
include following items (see table 3). 



Table No ^ 



Sam|>le of a single st^ssion design 





Date : September 12, 198 3 




Time : 2 . 30 to 4 , 30 pni 




Participants; 30 


Objective: 


To 


enlighten the trainees on what is 




"effective listening" * 


Method & 


I . 


Role play - which reflects bad methods. 


content 


2. 


Monologue? which highlights the import- 






ance of aood listenino in the field wnrk 






Dialogue - two trainers dialogue which 






reflects their good listening of mono" 






logue plus it will give out principles 






of effective listening- 




4. 


Display of a sheet on which these 






principles are written. 






Kxercise for trainees (divided in 






smaller groups) . 






Reporting on the exercise to relate their 






experipnces to the principles of effect- 






ive listening, barriers to effective 






listening, effective listening as a re- 






inforcement to effective speaking. 


Time Plan 


1. 


Role play 7 minutes 




2. 


Monologue 3 minutes 




3. 


Dialogue 15 minutes 




4. 


Exercise 5 minutes 






Explanation 




5. 


Exercise 30 minutes 




6- 


Reporting 20 minutes 




7. 


Conclusion . - ID minutes 




8, 


Feedback 10 minutes 






+ Slack Time 20 minutes 






2 hours 
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Trainers 
Responsibil- 
ities 



Preparation 



Role play - Anita # Seema Nanohar Singh 
^noXogue ^ Anita 
Dialc^ue * Seema* Nanohar Singh 
Display of sheet - Seeroa 
Exercise explanation Seema 
Supervision of exercise - Seeroa, Manohar, 
Anita* 



Reporting 

Conclusion 

Fe^iback 



Anita 

Manohar Singh 
Rajesh Tandon, 
Dm Shrivastva 



1. Role play Deciding the theme and process. 
Characterization organize stage props 
needed. Practising it before the session* 

2. Monologue - Write up and practice. 

3. Dialogue - Prepare the content and practice 

4* Exercise ^ Choose one* Write down its 
rules. Practice giving it. 

5. Material for exercise - List of individaals 
in each group to be divided for exercise, 
rules of the exercise on a paper for each 
groupff report sheet. 

6. A big brown sheet of paper. Principles 
effective listening written on it in 
capital letters. 

7. Ask Dr. Rajesh Tandon and Om Shrivastava 
for their help in the feedback session. 



♦* This session design was prepared by the trainees of this 
training program, who were learning "training** . 



How to bring flexibility to design (structure)? 

Looking at the structure of design it might se<>ro very rigid. 
It also becomes rigid if the trainer is not well prepared. 
While preparing for each session the trainer should over- 
structure the session so that he has the option to reject 
some aspects of the session* For example, if the session is 
of three hours he should prepare himself for four hours 
session. If the training material required is only of two 
types« he should carry two additional ones. With this over- 
preparedness a trainer can afford to be flexible. Over* 
structure also helps to take care of slack time, if the 
session is over before the assigned duration. It is the 
availability of the options that provides for flexibility. 
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If the trainor is planninq to cover eight points in relation 
to an objective and he is pr^^pared to cover fifteen^ but in 
the given time only seven could be covered^ he should not 
insist on finishing all the fifteen points, it causes 
indigestion among the trainees* So a trainer should feel 
comfortable in giving only as much as the trainees are ready 
to take. He need not be rigid in sticking to his own design 
fully. 



How to maintain flow of content? 

Once the trainer lists down all the topics to be covered to 
fulfil the objectives, he should decide the order in which 
he is qoing to tackle those. Which ones should be covered 
first and which ones later? 



There are some topxcs which are global in nature, are related 
to village, society, country, world* Some others are more 
personal: i.e. self, group- The personal areas are 
delicate and sensitive and trust and cohesiveness among the 
trainc'C^s is needed to open up the iq43.viduals in these areas. 
The (ilobal areas can be tackled in spite of other character- 
istics. So the trainer has to study the group of trainees 
and the individual members in it. Once he gets an idea of . 
the characteristics of trainee group he can proceed further 
to decide from where to start; how and where to reach. 
There can be three models to deal with the content areas 
ranging from personal to global: 



Model a: 



This nK.»del is pussxble if the group members know each other 
and the trainer well, and feel comfortable to talk about 
'self right from the start. It also depends upon how 
familiar the trainer is with the trainees. 
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Model b: 




Some groups are comprised of strangers. Naturally they will 
not feel cc»nfortable or free to talk about themselves. It is 
advisable to use nK>del b for such groups, in which initially 
they talk about global issues which are not directly related 
to them'selves* , but gradually they may beccmie closer to each 
other aiid develop trust. Then more personal areas can be 
discussed. 



Model c; 




This is a safer model than the other two, which can be used 
by a trainer who does not know the trainees group. Here , 
the trainer starts with global issues, touches personal in 
the middle and concludes with global issues. 



How to deal with multiple levels of trainees? 

often there are different levels among the trainees, due to 
variation in education, hierarchi^l positions in the 
organization, age etc. V^ile designing training these levels 
should be considered. People of different levels feel 
unconfortable in sharing their personal experiences. So 
F^ple of similar levels should be put in smaller groups. 
Similarly while discussing areas related to organization, if 
there is any conflic.t within an organization, it helps to 
sharpen the conflict by keeping the people of sijaiiar levels 
together: the individuals in positions of power in one group 
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and individuals in weaker positions in another. They would 
discuss within themselves first and then both the groups 
can be brought together to interact, to help resolve the 
conflicts* 



Dr Rajesh Tandon then answered so©e practical questions ashed 
by participants. They were as follows: 



What is the optimum number of participants? 

Usually more than ten and less than thirty particiiiants is 
an easy range to handle. But there is no fixed principle 
about optimum number of participants.. It depends cm the 
objectives, content, duration, level of participants, their 
orientation to training topics, and constraints of infra- 
structural arrangement and limitations of budget. 



If there are more trainees, they can be divided into sraalier 
groups. Hoirever, it is advisable to get more trainers/ 
resource persons, if the number of participants increases. 



What should be the timing and duration of good training 
program? 

It is a very important consideration, ^ich mainly depemis 
on availability of trainees and trainers « as well as on the 
learning objectives of the training program. If the 
objectives are many, the training duration has to be longer 
than when there is shorter agenda* But there is no rigid 
rule about length of a training program. 



In participatory training the main consideration becomes the 
convenience of the trainees. If the training is conducted 
while trainees are feeling tension of pending work* however 
good is the content, it will not bring satisfactory impact. 
So to ensure better learning, the planning of timing and 
duration of all the sessions and the whole program should 
be done in consultation with the trainees. 



How to choose venue for a training program? 

Participatory training gives importance to a residential 
approach. It becomes easier to maintain learning atmosphere 
if the trainees stay at the place of training. But the 
possibility of^ overnight training camps have to be ex£U»ined 
for each program separately, since it depends on practical 
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adjustments of the trainees as well as those «Hio are 
arranging the training. 



The venue, as far as possible, should be chosen considering 
the barriers to concentration. If the training takes place 
in quieter atmsphere it will not divert the attention of 
the trainees by external noise. At the same tiro, in order 
to find a peaceful place the difficulty in trainees reaching 
there should nbt be overlooked. 



(^servations of the trainers and group discussion among thra. 

The trainees thought about the present training provram and 
each one gave his/her observations on the following aspects. 
It wae a learning process in order to know nsore about how to 
conduct training. 



How to create and maintain atmosphere of training? 

The process of creating atmosi^ere t^an before the training 
started. The trainers had informal talks with the trainees 
in th^. field about their expectation and scope of training. 



Filling in the questionnaire made trainees look forward to 
the training* The psychological preparations were already 
startcKS beforehand. 



The new workers were approached by senior workers and briefed 
about the training program and its scope. Sraie practical 
help was also given likj adjustment on the family front. 



Xn the beginning the trainers introduced everyone. The group 
was standing in a circle. It brought informality. Also the 
way trainers gave their own introduction and asked others 
was very friendly. Introduction was meant to be very briefs 
nan^f place and kind of work. This nominal introduction was 
done knowing that many trainees already know each other. 



After this initial introduction, there were some exercises. 
These were meant to open up the trainees. The choice of 
exercises was based on the need to bring the trainees closer 
to each other r which %#ould provide an atmosphere of 
psychological safety, useful for better learning. 
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The first exercise was of qroup formation. In this three 
persons froia the qroup of thirty were called to be leaders* 
The leaders would form a group of their own. The leaders 
would choose ra«nbers one by one, frcwn the group of 
trainees standing in a circle. After making the choice the 
leader would tell the person why he is chosen. Then the 
loader and the first member wuld decide whc^o to -lose 
next; person chosen would be called and told wh l-p/she is 
chosen. Thus all the three leaders in turn wou .d add 
members to their groups. And there would be three groups. 



This e>cercise helped the trainees to feel comfortable with 
each other. While being called into the group, they were 
told the positive qualities due to which tW^ were accepted 
in the group. In the fast decision-making, group members 
interacted and developed, "we feeling*. 



This group formation exercise was then analysed to relate to 
actual group formation in the field. Based on the behaviour 
of the leaders and decision-making pattern in the exercise, 
qaod and bad approaches to group formation were pointed out. 
Those who were not accepted in any group for a long time were 
also made to think why they %*ere not chosen. This too wa^ 
later related to the real field example. 



In the second exercise, the groups formed by above exercise 
sat together, to share personal experiences of success and 
something which others in the group don't knew about one- 
self. This brought the trainees even closer to each other. 
Throuijh self understanding and understanding others, a 
trusting relationship was formed. 



In the third exercise, the members.of the groups shared 
experiences of failure and together analysed it, focusing 
on rei>isons of failure. Presentation of successful s;tories 
makes one comfortable in the group but sharing failure is 
possible only when this group is comfortable together. The 
attitudes and values of members came out while analysing 
these experiences. Thus the group learnt more about each 
other. 



All the three exercises were helpful for "ice-^breaking*. 
The choice of games was based on knowledge of trainees back- 
ground. The group formation was done by natural way by 
choice, collective decision. So it was expected that 
members in a group would be of one level, and will feel 
comfortable with each other. The groups were small which 
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helped to dispel hesitation in a short time. Understanding 
each others problems and failures i^kes people cotm closer 
more than sharing only happy incidents. Analysing each 
other's experiences brought out mutual helping process, 
which was expected to be continued throughout the training 
program. 



Cbn Shrivastava being a trainer also joined the exercise. It 
was done to break his authoritative position in Seva Handir. 



Questionnaires, introduction, exercises are the exar^ples of 
what was done specifically to create an atmosphero. Besides 
that, throughout the training program, the trainers maintained 
it successfully. The trainees assessed it's contributory 
factors ass 

* Trainers informal style and friendly nature. 

* Trainers sensitivity to the trainees. 

* Use of variation to avoid monotony. 

* Accommodation of cultural activities in the training 
design. 

* Relations between trainers and trainees outside the 
sessions. 

* Providing full scope and encouragement for participation. 

* Incorporating trainees suggestions. 

* Jokes cracked when atmosphere got serious. 



How to be sensitive to the trainees' needs? 

Energy level - The trainers have been sensitive to trainees' 
energy level. Whenever it went low they tackled it in the 
following wayss 



Making use of trainers authority rolei For example, in the 
first night session, the group was cosr^letely silent and 
trainees were not taking active part in the agenda building, 
which was the objective of that session. One of the trainers 
brought this behaviour to the group's notice in strong words 
and asked the group why were they not participating* Here he 
used his authority role to remind the group that it was their 
task to prepare an agenda, which due to lack of energy was 
being neglected. 



I 
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Chan9in9 the activity! Nhen there was low eiiergy level « 
BistmtismB the activity was changed. For exaj^le* one of the 
trainers noticed that during the demmetraticHi of t&onthly 
iteeting the trair^a who were not involve in tte dem>netration 
started ahowinq lov energy ayis^tc»». He toc4i a deciaion to 
break the group into four sxialler groupe according to their 
blocks and evaluate their monthly reeetings and the 
demonstration vas discontinued. 

Breajring the session: Twice it happened in their training that 
though the content of the session was not over, the sessions 
were discontinued. This helped in increasinq trainees 
participation in late«^ sessions. 



The group then discussed hew the energy level can be judged* 
The indicators are categorised under three headings! 

Verbal Complete silence, irritated responses, 

raising irrelevant points, whispering, 
qiqgling, making noise by talking within 
smaller groups # asking for repetition etc. 



Non-Verbai Looseness in sitting, facial expressions, 

leaving the sessions, sleepiness, drowsiness, 
yawning, not listening, looking here and 
there, restlessness, etc. 

Bering sensitive The trainer can gauge the energy level by 
to oneself being sensitive to his/her self* For 

exaisple, when a session is stretched too 
long, the trainer himself starts feeling 
exhausted, even if he does not notice verbal 
or non-verbal indicators. This should be 
taken as a hint that even the trainees must 
be feeling equally exhausted. An example 
of this was the time extension given to 
cultural program. The trainer himself felt 
the need for relaxation and entertainment* 
Realizing this as the need of others as well, 
he postponed the steering committee meeting 
scheduled for that time. 



How to provide scope for, encourage and maintain the 
participation of trainees? 

Participation of trainees. was sought at different levels. 

* Planning the training program - datesr duration, objectives. 

• Preparing the agenda. Designing the content. 
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* Conducting the training. 



* Controlling the training. 

* Evaluation. As mentioned earlier # the questionnaire helped 
to give a feeling to the trainees that they are involved 

in the planning of training. The use of questionnaire was 
demonstrated in a session to prepare the agenda in i^ich the 
trainees' participation was siost important* The 
distribution of content over five days was also in 
consultation with the trainees. A steering comittee of six 
persons was a^iointed from the trainees to give feedback on 
t^half of trainees as well as help the trainees to ifl^lemnt 
the training objectives, A different group of trainees were 
given responsibility to conduct training. Besides this* 
after every session, cc^sronts of trainees were sought and at 
the end of day a general evaluation was done informally* 
In the final evaulation also each one was involved* Thus 
right from the beginning the trainers in an inviting tone, 
kept the participation level of trainees quite high. 

Besides this some other methods like *d^»^stration by trainers 
sustained the interest of the trainees. They were sun;K>sed to 
learn by 'doing*. Responsibilities for different tasks {like 
watching time limit, report writing, observation and even 
conducting a complete session) were given to the trainers. 
Encouragem<'' ^ given by the trainers to different individuals 
evoked siroiiar responses from the train^s* The trainers 
recc^nize the in^rt^nce of encourageront by trainer to the 
trainee. Trainees urge to get compliments from the authority 
figure of the trainer %#aB duly fulfilled. It gave confidence 
to trainees which was reflected in high participation. 



Those who were silent were forced to say at least one sentence 
in the beginning. Once they were drawn in the discussioHf they 
were further involved in it. Similarly those who dominated the 
sessions were told tactfully that others also need opportunity 
to express their opinions. 

Giving a principle and asking trainees to analj^S^their field 
experience based on that or first asking the field exj^rience 
and then deriving theory frcxn it was also a ax>del of some 
sessions. This way of directly relating principles to trainer 
work experience kept the trainees involved, 

/ 

which different roles does an effective trainer play? 

The different roles played by the trainer of this training 
program were analysed s / 

f 

/ SO 




Facilitator - This role was strongly played .ifi the group 
discussion sessions. ^ 

OH»rdxniit<>f - Wh#*n the trainees qavc training the 
•irainers coordinated tht»m» 

Friend - Trainers friendly relations with the trainees 
helped the training to be a success. The trainees felt 
tree to express themselves. And the trainers also wore 
ablt> to ijc»t feedback about training. 

Kncouraqer - Those who wer« s'lent, less eo^pfident were 
encouraged by the trainers to be more active. This was 
done constrinusly . Trainers support was very useful in 
opening up some individuals. 

Guide - The guidance given to the trainees who became 
trainers, in conducting the sessions was valuable. 

Authoritative - In certain situations an authoritative 
fit^ure was seen in the trainer. That was mainly fur 
discipline, punctuality and control of chaos in order 
to achieve the objectives in given time. 

Mobilizer - By mobilizing resources of the trainees, the 
trainers gave the responsibility of half the session to 
the tr«iinees to conduct, 

orv^an i /er - Throughout the program there was no chaos. The 
orMani7e<! efforts of the trainers kept the group of thirty 
participants of different levels together in healthy 
spiiit. No sessions were delayed, the material for the 
sessions was prepared beforehand , each session was 
evaluated and the suggestions incorporated. There was 
scope for everyone to speak but seldom was it O-aminated 
by single individual. Different methods were experimented 
for training and outside resource persons were called but 
the program seemed very smooth. This shows that the 
trainers were good organizers, they r* 'janized themselves, 
the participants and other resources 

Administrator - Control over infrastructure was an 
important element in the smooth operation of the training. 
There wa*"^ no disturbance due to food or water problems. 

Learner - When the trainees gave training, the trainers 
played the role of learner. They sincer&ly attended the 
sessions. Their effective listening in these sessions was 
a good demonstration of how to be a* good learner- The 
questions raised by them as a learner to the trainees (who 
were gi^^ing training} showed their interest. 
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Constant analyzer - The trainees were continuously 
analyzing the content, method, their role and participation 
of trainees. This made them more effective in every role 
they perforrmjd. 

Some of the striking characteristics of their r^es were 
noted aS: / 

^ / 

Coordmatio.i betw.>cn trainers. As one of yhe trainees 

openly described their coordination was a "Ram Laxm^n' 
Model. They performed supplementary and complementary 
roles to each other. For example when one became 
authoritative in agenda building session the other one 
was more supportive. When some information was left out 
by one the other one ccnnpleted it» 

Joint program planning and analyses 

The trainees often saw the trainers together before and 
after the sessions, when they planned and analysed the 
session. 

Division of labour and responsibility 

Tne trainers knowing each others abilities and potentials 
well, divided their tasks, while one conducted group 
discussions the other one would conclude with comments.' 

Briefing each other 

When they divided their work and conducted sessions 
separately, they reported to each what went on in their 
groups, and consulted each other for further steps, when 
one of them had to leave the program for half a day, on 
his return he was brieffed on all the incidents. Thus 
there was continuous interaction among the trainers. 

Non-verbal communication mas used often to take in«-tant 
decisions. For example, to scop a partir., lar trainee who 
would dominate a session. Or to suggest hat the session 
should be concluded, the trainers with their eyes or 
gestures cCHnrounicated to each other. 

Role reversal: The trainers not only played multiple roles 
but also reversed those l^tween themselves. One trainer 
who played a leading role m one session would take 
sulK>rdinate role in the next one. The exchange of their 
positions were natural and frequent. This also helped to 
break monotony and made the session more interesting. 
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united front: Scxsetiioes the trainers differed in their 
opinions iMit they maintained a united posture throughout 
the tr^ininq. 

Flexibility - The trainers vere continuoualy changing their 
roles as needed and they mre able to play multiple roles 
s imul taneous ly . 

low profile - The trainers maintained a low profile of 
tht.*maelvcs to invite more participation from the trainees* 

Con^iruence - There was congruence in preaching and practice 
of the trainers - 

Informality and genuineness - The trainers wore open, 
informal, friendly and not hypocrites. 

The trainers kept their pace with the trainees. 



How to maki* use 'if trainees* resources? 

The trainers assessed the resources in three ways: 

Oui?»t icjiniaii f - Some items in it qevo indications of the 
skills ♦ind thf strengths of the trainees* 

Verbal expression - Resources also were gathered from what 
a trainee an id about himself. 

Report - The trainers had advanced knowledge of what most 
trainees are qood at, since they knew trainees background 
. and work • 



After findin<i the strengths of each trainee, those who had 
sir»il*ir strenqths were put together, and those with similar 
weaknesseti i'Ut togtrther. Weaknesses of some individuals 
were strenqths of others. For example, some trainees wante d 
to learn hiiw to give a lecture, while some had it as their 
.strenqth. The. latter designed and gave a session of 
•Meliverinq lecture" to those who wanted to learn. 



for most points on the agenda there %^re groups of trainees 
who were weak in it and who were strong in it. The strong 
group became a trainers groiip for that point on the agenda. 
For the next point on the agenda these trainers were then in 
the trainees role. Thus all the trainees get a chance to 
becoTOC a trainer. This model of **trainee became trainers" 
was ff*'*vi very iiseful. When the trainees put their foot into 
truni.s 'jhovs they ro:!ii2ed what ic is to be in those shofs. 
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So when they wre taking training inm their colleagues they 
showed understanding. To E>eccM»e a trainer, they also had to 
revise their topic and thus then too learnt more about their 
topics o^ interest. 



To develop the resources of trainees to act as trainers the 
trainers did following things: 

Explored their resources to the fullest. 

Gave th^ material to read. 

Sat with them in planning the session. 

Gave full independence to conduct the session. 

Evaluated the session and s trainers separ<itely. 

Gave suggestions to improv- ^ividually. 



Doing. 

The model which is explored above, "Trainee became trainers" 
provided opportunities to this group to become trainers* Two 
sessions were conducted by dividing themselves into subgroups. 
The two tc^ics were problem solving and effective listening. 



The principles of good training learnt in the last two days 
were to be incorporated in the training design. There was 
one day for preparations. The trainees became so in* -ested 
that they sat till late in the night preparing* The scission 
design of one of the groups is illustrated in table 3« 



The trainees got practical insights on different skills that 
are needed, especially coordination amonq trainees, time 
bound planning and sticking to it, preparation to conclude 
the session, giving scope for trainees comments and taking 
them. 



How was their learning assessed? 

To assess what the traine«^s have learnt the trainers listened 
to their observatiors, attended the sessions they conducted 
and qave th€^ feedbi.ck. 
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The trainers were impressed with the minute observation of the 
trainees • They added to seme principles that were derived froia 
the oncioinq training proqran. Some of the observations gave 
nt?w insiqhtB to thfm, they adraitted that some things which they 
tio uiurmisoiously W4»f«» bfiiucfht to thoir notice. 



About the sessions, general comnient was that the trainees did 
quite well but should improve by practice. There was a short 
foedbark scission inunediately after the session but it was more 
general in naturi?. Some individual coimnents were given, for 
example, competitive spirit came out too strongly in one of 
the ihdividuals which was harmful to performing a trainers 
role, 4>VfM>cially in a team. Besides this the trainers had 
reservcii same ciHtiments to be given separately to this group 
only. Hiftce there was time shortage the rest of the sessions 
had to be^ conducted for all the trainees together. So it wds 
not ijossible to separate this trainees group which took 
triinmg on 'training* to assess their 'doing'. 



What could not be learnt? 

out of the thirteen learning objectives set by this group only 
two were left. Those are numbers 10 and 11. Namely {10> How 
to tt.pe.it content of training for different individuals 
di'|j<?nding on their previous orientation related to that topic? 
and (11) How to evaluate both continuously and finally, a 
training program?' But some additional areas were also 
explores! by them ^Uhich wre not in the objectives. These 
valuatile additiolis were in the following areas; choosing 
appropriate* method, preparing training design and session 
design, maintaining content../ low, dealing^ with muit-iple it*vri^ 
uf trainees, and some other practical points like deciding 
number, timing, duration and'-venue of training programs. 



The traimn^s were satisfied by what they learnt in a short 
time. But this learning raised more questions in their mind, 
whi-ch could be listed but there was no time lift. One of the 
most common responses from the .trainees was that, "we need 
some more such sessions. Practice is very essential but 
inputs by these experienced trainers are very useful guide- 
lines-. If there was some more time, like another two days. 
It would have been better, or the training should have been 
specifically "on tr^iaing^"^ titis draining program 
pr^rvfatToh ef good trainers was only one of the many 
objectives, but it was definitely a very crucial and difficult 
one. on the whole one can say that considering th^-l^iwi^-ed^"^ 
time that was given fc^r this objective, the achievement was 
possiblr only due to appropriate methods, content and efforts. 
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Ifflportance of training of trainers 

In the field of social develotMsent , many organizations are 
increasingly feeling the need of training. Train inq of 
differen*^ levels of workers as well as the p«fople. Increasing 
complexity in the development work adds to such a need. 
Unless there are good trainers available in the field this 
need can not be fulfilled. Same voluntary organizations give 
training to their own workers. Such training, being their 
secondary objective many a time, yields only limited results, 
while many other agencies cannot provide such training due to 
Itr-t «f "resources. So preparation of competent trainers is 
very essential. Instead of calling trainers from outside, if 
there are trainers available in the organization itself. It 
hiii ^*'f^*' '''^ purpose of training. But such individuals who 
have potentials to be a good trainer, either don't get an 
opportunity to conduct training or -<lo so without qcttina 
trained thcsnselves. 



The experience of training of trainers described in this paper 
is a good example of how more trainers can be made available. 
It those trainers in turn conduct more training, it will have 
a multiple effect and it will help to resolve the problem o* 
training m the development field. 
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In IQ.'i^f Lfhi'H th,' Aui\truliin fiittional Parka and yildlife ^eroic^c 
m%tiU: tzn a'jr^}emf>nl i9ith th*^. l9orthrrn !.<ind Council to eatnbt €eh 
KakaJi* Sationat Pjrkt it^ alar iigr^t^.d to train Abori^inea from 
lo^*al i*immHnit Icn to b^.eame park ranger*^, Brian Lee diB<fU0ff<*(t 
kau th*: tUirt>i *i} k<i& ^one about running it& two 8u(*<^e&eful 
pr^^trdmir ti) LitCf and whnt it haa learned. 



MHO TEACHES WHO?* 



By Brian Lee, 
information and Education 
Co-ordinator, Australian 
National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. 



Kakadu National Park in the Northern Territory is a national . 
park with * difference, Listc^d as a World Heritage Area, the 
park does more than preserve a truly renarkable landscape, 
its vegetation, and its '^i' Uife? it allows the Aborit^ines 
who live ther«' and their i .iture t coexist in reasonable 
pt?ace • 



m terms of their traditional law, the Aborigines of the 
Alligator Rivers Region boroe 220 km east of Darwin have 
always owned the area* They acquired 'official' title to the 
land in the European sense after the passing of the Northern 
Territory Aboriginal Land Rights Act in 1976. on j November 
1978, they signed an agreenent with the Director of the 
Australian National Parka and Wildlife Service to lease it 
back for 100 year^ for management as a national parlt^w 
Proclamation of Kakadu National Park came about five months 
later on 5 April 1979* 



UndiiT the tfrrms of the agreement betweer< the Director and the 
Northern Land Council (which acts for the traditional 
Aboriginal owners in the northern half of the Northern 
Territory), the Director agreed to establish a program of 
training Aboriqinal people to take their part in managing the 
national park* 



The Australian National Parks and Kilfl^fe Service (ANPWS) 
acted quickly. Within weeks of signing the agreement, and 



♦ From ITnesco Review No 8, May l98i. 
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before the park had been proclaimed, its staff had made 
arrangements for organising the first training pri^ram for 
Aborigines* This got under way in Itorc^ 1979, One year later 
in April 1980, the first five trains Aborigines became fully 
fledged rangers, graduates of the first ever prMrM of its 
kind* 



Today, four years later and after two 12-month courses have 
been suc^ssfully coi^leted, eight (Including two women) out 
of ten of the trainees originally selected have now settled 
well into their new roles - and in doing so have proved the 
sceptics wrr ng, A third training course with four trainees 
began during December last year. All trainees who finish 
^SLS^*^?^ guaranteed jobs in Kakadu National Park, and 
ANPWS takes care to ensure that the skills of each individual 
Aboriginal Ranger match the duties to idiich he or she is 
assigned. 



Establishing the program presented a major challenge - nobody 
had ever done anything quite like it before. Who should 
conduct it, and how should the traincres be selected? How 
long should the course be, what subjects should be included, 
and what facilities would be needed? How would it be 
financed? ANPMS sought advice from various Coeaiionwealth and 
^lorthern Territory agencies, the Northern Und Council, and 
the traditicmal owners of the park* It received an 
enthusiastic resfH^nse. TOe Coomonwealth Department of 
Efflployment 3nd Vouth Affairs in particular assisted both the 
first and succeeding courses by providing the means for 
financially su^rting the trainees through its National 
Employment Strategy for Atorigines (NEf' schaae. 



For both the original and succeeding courses, selection of the 
trainees has been left to the local Aboriginal comunlties. 
Por the second course, to the surprise of the non-Aborigines 
involved, they picked two wcmen, and another woman is a trainee 
in the third course. However, before the local Aboriginal 
communities ^rpuld select trainees for the original course, they 
needed to b& informed about what a nat^ional park was, and how 
such a park would be managed, it was decided that Ian Morris, 
the newly a(^inted training officer of ANPIfS, should visit 
each community and outstation group in the region. During 
these visits he would discuss the park and the role of a park 
ranger, and also the desire of each group for Aboriginal 
involvement in management of the park. In Ian Morris* words: 
Most of the older people had no idea of what a national park 
was. There were no national parks as such to be seen in the 
region . 
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M the crjiK lusiuii «»f iMoh ot these visits Morris suggested 
that the rummunity miqht consider younger people as possible 
ranger trainee candidates. 

Fv^r all three courses nominations of candidates caroe from the 
local Aborigirial comniunities, and representatives of these 
communities made the final choice. The Northern Land Council 
also provided representatives for the selection contaittee lor 
the first two courses. For the first one, six candidates were 
chosen, but It became clear during the months that follo%red 
that this was too many. In subsequent programs the number of 
trainees has been cut to fo^r. Interest among the Aboriginal 
communities has grown to such an extent that the four trainees 
ft>r the current course had to be chosen from a short list of 
Lwenty candidates. 



The aims of the Kakadu Aboriginal training programs, as set 
out during the planning perioJ in 1978# have been to provide: 

* t h«* necessary basis in knowledge* practice and skills for 
tht» planning and management of Kakadu National Park; 

* an tjpportunityy for Aboriginal people to effectively express 
thc'ir land management ethics in the maintenance « protection 
arjd preservation of the. park; and 

* for the park as an effective vehicle to interpret the 
indigenous culture for non-Aboriginal Australians. 



Hcn^ever, deciding on the content of the course and making it 
run smoothly presented a great challenge - this was the first 
full training program of its kind in Australia. In Morris's 
words again: 

'm designing a course of this nature, there was very 
little experience or reference material availat>le on 
which w€» could draw. Ranger training courses within 
Australia were still at an embryonic stage. What was 
rcquiroil in Kakadu was a locally based intensive 
training program of 12 months duration to prepare 
Aboriginal people for a greater participation in the 
m.tnagement of the park. 



Much of the oredit for the success of both courses so far 
ctjmplet<'d rust 90 to Ian Morris, who had to carry much of the 
ort/anisati<m and teaching load in a very isolated area. But 
neith4?r course could have succeeded without the enthusiastic 
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support of ANPWS staff both in the park and at the Service's 
Canberra headquarters « who gladly gave their time. 



As may be expected, the ANPWS Aboriginal Ranger Training 
Program provides training in such practical skills as 
operating mechanical equip^nt. 1 addition, the Service 
broadens the trainees' understanding of the purpose of 
national parks by ensuring that, as a group, they spend 
several weeks visiting national parks in other parts of 
Australia. However, the main thrust of the program has been 
directed towards re-establishing the self-esteem of the 
trainees and the Aboriginal communities from which they come. 



The Gunwinggu-speakinq people of Arnhem Land often talk of the 
contrast between the personal outwardness and motivation of 
north-eastern Arnhem-landers (who have had relatively little 
contact with Europeans) and the more shy and introverted 
nature of people in western Arnhem land. In Morris's view: 

•"It is quite clear that the Aboriginal population of the 
Alligator Rivers Region, like those of many other parts 
of Australia, has been significantly dcsonoralised by the 
presence and pressure of white society. Individuals 
adopt an unnaturally humbled and perhaps degraded view of 
themselves in relation to the rest of Northern Territory 
society" . 



Nevertheless, the culture of the local Aborigines gives them 
a deep understanding of the ecology of the region, and Morris 
believes that the traditional land owners are hoping that 
ANPWS will assist them in realising their goal of preserving 
their environment and culture. Kakadu National Park was 
established to preserve the environment of the park, upon 
which the Ab<:)riginal culture is superimposed. It was alsu 
established to perpetuate and promote traditional Aboriginal 
cultural values within the region to the benefit of those 
Australians living outride. To achieve the goals of both 
the Aboriginal coiro^unities and ANPWS in Kakadu National Park, 
young AijOTiginal ranger staff must be convinced that the 
culture and accumulated knowledge of their forf^ars are 
still important. 



Allowing the trainees and other Aborigines within the park to 
regain their self-esteem has been a two-way process from which 
European staff working in the park have benefited enormously. 
In particular, the European staff has con^ to realise the 
remarkable depth of knowledge that their Aboriginal hosts have 
about their Gnvironment. An incident told by Ian Horris 
illustrates this depth of knowledge: 
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I was walkinq iilont| ihv bvnch with a bunch of very young 
kids. Then all of a sudden, they pointed to some tracks 
and asked me what thoy meant. I thought that seeing as 
I'd worked at the University of N.S,W, School of Zoology, 
I'd be very cunning. I looked at it and declared they 
were the tracks of an agile wallaby. The kids agreed, but 
I'd very obviously missed the point somewhere. What it 
boiled down to was that obviously they wore the tracks of 
the acjile, it was the only macropod on the island. But the 
message they read was that a female agile wallaby with a 
pouch young went down onto the rocks the previous night 
after the tide had gone out .there's tracks going both 
wayi^ there. . .and was following the scent of fresh water. 
The kids took me down the rocks and \0e tasted the spring 
bolow the present wave levels, and it was fresh. 



That came from kids 5 and 6 years oldS Little kids in the 
pre-school years can go out and tell you all the names of 
plants, insects and animals. Behind each Aboriginal is an 
environmental encyclopaedia. When these kids went on to* 
hi<|h st'hrx?! they kept this knowledge to themselves. . .they 
wiTc rmbjrr.isscd by it, because it was 'bushy', 

Obviou'sly, with such knowledge already stored within the minds 
of the traifitrt's, traditional Europoan style ranger training 
programs with their emphasis on theoietical studies of b^olligy 
would be inappropriate. Indeed, studies of how Aborigines 
learn show that any educator wtio assumed that the teaching 
processes used in suburban Sydney will be as effective in 
Arnhem Laiid is going to complicate his task right from the 
outset. Traditionally, Northern Territory Aborigines have 
learned : 

* « 

♦ throuqh poxsonal trial and error rather than from verbal 
instruction; 

"" 

♦ by performinq t.isks in real life rather than in simulated 
situations; 

* by roastering skills for use in specific contexts rather 
than general principles; and 

• by following the actions of other pe^Jple rather than 
concentrating on information. 

7hH9 they le.irn by observcitlon and imitation, usually in a one 
learner to one 'teacher' relationship. For Aborigines 
learnitig is *i very pc»rsonal process, and consequently in a 




European 'schoolroom' they may uncritically a'jccpt what a 
teacher tells them- 



educators gen^^rally agree that European learners usually begin 
analysing, hypothesising and synthesising abstract ideas irxm 
about 8 years of age. Experienced teachers of Aborigines 
observe that Aboriginal learners, on the other hand, often do 
not begin doing these things until they are young adults. 
However, Mx>riginotf retain the skills of obsez*vation, recall 
and comparison, inference and prediction throughout their 
adult lives. By contrast, most Europeans lose them through 
disuse and isolation from the surrounding environment at an 
early age. Thus while £uro|^ns tend to develop Ideas from 
theoretical principles, Aborigines usually develop them by 
moving frcnn the observable known to the unknown. 



For a European trainee ranger any course designed to achieve 
the aims of the Kakadu Aboriginal Ranger Training Program 
would contain such theoretical content as the concept, 
philosophy and function of a national park, the principles 
of public relations, the basis of scientific n^thod, and the 
role of a ranger in an Australian national park«^ For the 
Aboriginal trainees these ideas have needed to be delivered 
by building onto their knowledge of their environment and 
social patterns. This meant that the training officer had to 
make the effort to develop a deep and personal understanding 
of each trainee^ hence the need to reduce the number from six 
to four). Av'hieving this has meant avoiding the artificial 
* school' atjTOsphere - indeed the process has, perhaps, 
represented the reverse of Western teaching techniques where' 
the teacher expects the pupils to strive to attain his or her 
own standards . 



As training officer, Ian ^torris sees himself as an organiser of 
knowledge rather than a Western^style teacher. The fact that, 
you may nteet several of the eight now ful,ly trained Aboriginal 
rangers if you visit Kakadu National park attests to the 
success of this approach. i 
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